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PREFACE 


The primary purpose of this analysis of lexical semantics in the Greek vo- 
cabulary of the New Testament is to provide scholars, translators, and stu- 
dents with a more complete statement about the principles and procedures 
employed in the preparation of the Greek-English Lexicon of the New 
Testament Based on Semantic Domains (abbreviated as L and N). Although this 
lexicon contains an introduction which outlines the major principles and in- 
dicates the scientific basis for such a treatment of New Testament Greek 
vocabulary, it has become increasingly evident that most users would appre- 
ciate a more detailed analysis of the lexicological principles and their 
implications. 

A secondary purpose is to provide readers with an introduction to lexi- 
cology as illustrated by a number of issues involved in treating the meanings 
of words and idioms in the New Testament. This has meant highlighting the 
methods used in analyzing similarities and contrasts in meaning and in classi- 
fying domains. This volume does presuppose a considerable knowledge of the 
Greek of the New Testament, but it is not designed merely for New 
Testament specialists. Anyone interested in the problems of lexical meaning 
and exegesis should find the contents helpful. 

Two introductory chapters, one on “The Problems of Lexical Semantics” 
and another on “The Nature of Language,” provide the conceptual setting for 
the core chapters: “Analyzing the Different Meanings of the Same Lexeme” 
and “Analyzing the Related Meanings of Different Lexemes,” which focus on 
the syntagmatic and paradigmatic approaches respectively. The fifth chapter 
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treats the problems of domain classification, and a final chapter deals with the 
scientific basis for a study of lexical semantics. Some bibliographical data is 
cited in the text, but most citations of scholarly resources on lexicography are 
reserved for discussion in the final chapter. 

An extended bibliography is included, but it is not restricted to works 
dealing with biblical semantics. In combination with comments in Chapter 6, 
it can become a useful guide to those who may wish to extend their study of 
lexicology. 

There is no glossary, since the defining of technical terms apart from spe- 
cific contexts is usually unsatisfactory. The Index, however, highlights with 
asterisks those pages in the text where key terms are treated and employed in 
particularly significant ways. 

An especially useful addition to this text is a series of forty-four problems 
which illustrate a number of issues which are discussed in it. These may be 
useful for teachers employing this book as a textbook in lexicography, and 
they may also be of benefit to students and scholars who may wish to explore 
more fully the implications of the methodology. 

A distinctive feature of this volume is the manner in which it deals realis- 
tically with both the systematic and the unsystematic nature of meaning. In so 
many cases lexicographers have concentrated primarily on the logical rela- 
tions involved in the meanings of words and idioms and have failed to note 
the unsystematic, anomalous, and nonorthogonal elements. Since the lexical 
resources of any language are a reflection of the culture and since the culture 
is subject to all the anomalies of human behavior, it is not strange that in a 
number of respects the meanings of words and idioms reflect many of these 
unsystematic and paradoxical factors. 

This treatment of lexical semantics does not conform to any one theory 
of linguistics, since the authors do not regard any one theory as adequate to 
explain all the multifaceted aspects of meaning. In a sense this approach to 
semantics is eclectic, but the dominant orientations are sociolinguistic and 
sociosemiotic, with obvious sociological implications. Language as a code can 
only have meaning in terms of the social setting in which it is used. 

It is important to recognize that the Greek-English Lexicon of the New 
Testament edited by Louw and Nida should not be regarded as taking the 
place of other types of dictionaries, e.g. the Bauer Lexicon, which contains a 
great deal of very important material, but is organized in a different manner 
and designed to be used in somewhat different ways. The Greek-English 
Lexicon by Louw and Nida is simply a new lexicographical approach to some 
of the basic semantic problems which can be best treated in terms of distinc- 
tive domains rather than in the alphabetical order of words. 


PREFACE ix 


The authors are deeply indebted to a number of persons who have 
reviewed the Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament Based on Semantic 
Domains and in doing so have mentioned a number of matters which are not 
adequately treated in the Introduction to the Lexicon. Furthermore, they have 
noted several principles and procedures which require further explanations. 
The authors are especially appreciative of the important contribution of Karen 
Munson to editorial details and to the process of making this book more 
understandable and helpful for the average reader. 


THE PROBLEMS OF LEXICAL SEMANTICS 


In no area of New Testament studies is there such a dearth of valid informa- 
tion and such a wealth of misinformation as in lexical semantics, the study of 
the meaning of words. But in large measure this is also true of linguistics in 
general, since there are so many disparate views about the nature and role of 
lexical meaning and about the procedures which need to be employed in 
sorting out the nagging problems about the meaning of words and how that 
meaning can best be described. In fact, there is no consensus about the 
meaning of meaning. Problem 1. 

Sometimes dictionaries attempt to help readers by listing so-called syn- 
onyms for meaning, e.g. significance, purport, reference, denotation, sense, and 
import, but these do not assist the reader very much. Furthermore, in the 
study of Greek lexicography an examination of the Greek expressions for 
meaning provides little or no insight, since these are also numerous and al- 
most equally nebulous in significance, e.g. dvvayis (1 Corinthians 14.11), 
ÓcAet eivat (Acts 2.12), Aéyo (Acts 9.36), ws éros eimeiv (Hebrews 7.9), nut 
(1 Corinthians 7.29), émiàúw (Mark 4.34), épumveía (1 Corinthians 12.10), 
and onuaivw (Acts 25.27). 

Though dictionaries do not assist a reader very much in understanding 
the meaning of meaning, they often do help greatly in understanding the 
meaning of individual words and idioms, especially if they are monolingual 
dictionaries containing definitions. But most bilingual dictionaries, which de- 
pend primarily on listing glosses, i.e. possible translational correspondences, 
can be quite misleading or at least confusing. Giving the meaning of €7ros as 
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‘word, saying, speech’ is not very helpful if practically the same glosses are 
given for pfjua. 

What is even more confusing about some Greek-English dictionaries is 
the manner in which information is organized. Sometimes the order of 
meanings depends on etymology (the presumed growth of meaning), in other 
instances on syntactic constructions in which the words occur, in still other 
cases on an assumed logical set of relations between meanings, and finally on 
the basis of frequency of occurrence in texts. Problem 2. 

Perhaps the most misleading approach to meaning is the one based on 
etymology, usually interpreted as discovering the “true” meaning of a word 
by examining the literal or original meaning of the root and/or affixes. For 
example, some persons have argued that wravva should be rendered in the 
New Testament as “Help, please," because this would be an appropriate 
translation of the underlying Hebrew expression. But in Matthew 21.9, Mark 
11.9, and John 12.13 the crowds of Jesus’ followers were exalting in his pres- 
ence. They were confident that he was bringing salvation and help, so that 
they were not pleading with him for help but were rejoicing in his triumphant 
arrival in Jerusalem. Most standard translations have preserved the transliter- 
ation, since the expression is well known liturgically as an expression of 
praise. Some translators have tried to communicate more directly the impact 
of the word by translating it as “praise” in Today's English Version and as Heil 
in the German text of Gute Nachricht. 

Theological dictionaries seem to have a built-in proclivity to read into 
meanings somewhat more than is actually there. Some scholars, for example, 
would apparently like to see in the terms àytá(c and ayiacpos a type of con- 
secration and holiness which would imply sinlessness. But more often these 
scholars are only guilty of constructing verbal theologies without recognizing 
that what matters is not the words in isolation but the way in which words 
are put together into sentences and paragraphs. 

On the other hand, some dictionaries have definitions which are entirely 
too neat and precise, when in reality the boundaries between words which are 
closely related in meaning are often quite fuzzy and indefinite, as in the case 
of piàéw and àyarác. The traditional idea that ya7rác represents a divine 
kind of love and that @tAéw is only love on a human level does not stand up 
to inspection, e.g. in John 5.20 *the Father loves the Son" with the verb 
Qu) o, and in Luke 11.43 “the Pharisees love the reserved seats in the syna- 
gogues" with the verb ayaTtaw. 

Unfortunately some dictionary makers are guilty of covering up 
problems of fuzzy boundaries of meaning by eliminating contexts in which 
the classification of meaning is difficult. One editor of a dictionary 
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remarkable for the precision of its definitions confessed that strictly marginal 
uses of words were sometimes merely set aside so as not to make the 
definitions too vague and fuzzy. 

Simply because a Greek term can be translated in a certain context by a 
particular term in English does not mean that the translation is one of the 
meanings of the Greek word. For example, in some contexts it is entirely ap- 
propriate to translate airéw as ‘pray,’ but the meaning of airéc is ‘to ask for or 
request with a degree of urgency.’ In contexts in which the request is made to 
God, it is appropriate to use the English term ‘pray,’ but this is only a contex- 
tually conditioned equivalent of aitéw and not the meaning of the Greek 
term. Similarly, the Greek term &vOporros (generally translated ‘person, man, 
human being’) refers in John 16.21 to a baby, but this does not mean that one 
of the meanings of àvOporros is ‘baby.’ 

Although the alphabetical order employed in most dictionaries is 
extremely useful for practical reference, it often disguises or fails to note some 
very important relations in meaning, namely, the close meaningful relations 
between different words within the same semantic area or domain (often 
marked in this text by superscript letters used in the Greek-English Lexicon of 
the New Testament Based on Semantic Domains, abbreviated as L and N), for 
example, vo0s? ‘the psychological faculty for understanding, reasoning, and 
deciding,’ xapdia4 ‘the causative source of a person's psychological life, but 
with special emphasis upon thoughts,’ :uy7 ‘the essence of life in terms of 
thinking, willing, and feeling,’ evveioqousb ‘the psychological faculty which 
can distinguish between right and wrong,’ pv ‘the psychological faculty of 
thoughtful planning, often with the implication of being wise and provident,’ 
and zv«$pa* ‘the non-material, psychological faculty which is potentially 
sensitive and responsive to God.’ 

One of the principal reasons for the inadequacy of most dictionaries is 
the failure to distinguish between the meaning of a word and the various 
specific contexts in which a word may be used. For example, The Random 
House Dictionary of the English Language, Second Edition, Unabridged lists one 
hundred seventy-nine meanings for run (including noun, verb, and adjective 
uses), with an additional sixty-seven special idiomatic usages. It is useful to 
have a list of the two hundred forty-six different kinds of contexts in which 
run can occur, but this does not mean that there are that many distinctly 
different meanings of run. Similarly, in the Greek New Testament the verb 
yiywokw occurs in a number of different contexts and can be legitimately 
rendered into English as ‘know,’ ‘come to know,’ ‘learn,’ ‘ascertain,’ ‘find out,’ 
‘comprehend,’ ‘understand,’ ‘perceive,’ ‘notice,’ ‘realize,’ ‘feel,’ ‘recognize,’ 
‘desire,’ ‘have sexual intercourse with,’ and ‘acknowledge,’ but this does not 
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mean that yiwwoxw has fifteen different meanings. In fact, there are only six 
distinct meanings listed in L and N. Problem 3. 

The Greek-English Lexicon by Bauer groups various contexts of Adyos 
more or less satisfactorily, but still ends up with quite a grab bag of major and 
minor contexts identified largely by a series of glosses: ‘speaking,’ ‘word,’ 
‘expression,’ ‘question,’ ‘preaching,’ ‘prophecy, ‘report,’ ‘story,’ ‘account,’ 
‘proclamation,’ ‘teaching,’ ‘message,’ ‘speech,’ ‘assertion,’ ‘declaration,’ 
‘conversation,’ ‘exposition,’ ‘matter,’ ‘thing,’ ‘treatise,’ ‘writings,’ ‘command,’ 
‘revelation,’ ‘commission,’ ‘gospel, ‘computation,’ ‘reckoning,’ ‘account,’ ‘with 
respect to,’ ‘reason,’ ‘motive,’ ‘concern for,’ and ‘Word’ (as a title for Christ). 

Rather than grouping glosses into seemingly related sets, though often in 
a somewhat haphazard manner, it is much more satisfactory to define mean- 
ings in terms of those distinctive features which may be said to determine the 
range of usage of a lexeme (namely, a word or an idiom). Most people, how- 
ever, are so entranced with the usefulness of words that they assume that in 
some way or other the words used in speaking about certain phenomena must 
provide a clue as to their true nature. But words are not labels for the contents 
of concepts. They are simply signs or symbols by which entities, activities, 
characteristics, and relations are represented in the process of communica- 
tion. And this is possible only by virtue of the fact that verbal signs are all part 
of a system of signs. As will be evident later, it is this system which makes 
meaning possible, since the signs of any code are only defined by other signs. 

The signs of language are unique in the sense that they can be used to 
refer to the total range of human experience, including purely imaginary 
things, e.g. unicorns and mermaids, as well as referents which, though never 
directly experienced by means of the senses, are regarded as real or logically 
necessary, e.g. infinity, quarks, black holes, and God. 


The Basis for Much of the Confusion in Discussing Lexical Meaning 


Perhaps the most obvious reason for difficulty in treating the meanings 
of Greek words in the New Testament is that some words have a very specific 
meaning, e.g. Td£ov ‘bow, while others may have a number of different 
meanings, e.g. mveĝua: ‘Holy Spirit,’ ‘spirit’ (in the sense that God is spirit), 
‘an evil spirit, ‘a ghost, ‘the inner being of a person,’ ‘a way of thinking,’ 
‘wind, and ‘breath.’ 

Certain related problems occur in the analysis of the meanings of words 
which primarily refer to characteristics. For example, the Greek term réAetos 
occurs in a wide range of contexts, since it may represent that which is 
‘morally perfect,’ ‘genuine,’ ‘physically perfect,’ ‘complete,’ ‘mature,’ ‘adult,’ or 
‘initiated.’ 
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The real problem with so many terms is that the meanings tend to shade 
into one another. For example, the term yapis may represent the personal 
quality or characteristic of graciousness or kindness or it may represent the 
act of being gracious to someone. In a number of New Testament contexts it 
is not always clear whether “the grace of God” is to be understood as a refer- 
ence to God's nature or to his act of undeserved kindness to people (cf. 
Romans 5.15), which in turn shades off into the meaning of gift. For a fuller 
discussion of Xápis, see pages 62-68. Problem 4. 

The meanings of many words tend to overlap and these are generally 
called “synonyms,” since in some contexts they may represent or stand for 
the same referent. Compare the following sets: @tAéw/dyamaw ‘love,’ 
Aéyo/ XaAéo ‘speak,’ ópúo / BÀ o ‘see, ywwrkw/oida ‘know,’ and Pfjua/émos 
‘word, speech.’ 

A further basis for difficulty in talking about the meaning of words is that 
the referents of the verbal signs may be very different. Some lexemes desig- 
nate only unique referents, generally called “proper names,” but most 
lexemes may represent a number of different entities, activities, characteris- 
tics, or relations, i.e. they are the so-called “common names,” e.g. man, house, 
run, think, good, tall, through, and because. But another class of words, e.g. he, 
we, those, it, whom, serves as substitutes for other words or groups of words. 
Some words, however, only serve to call special attention to the importance of 
what is being said. This seems to be especially true of Greek ioù, tradition- 
ally translated as “behold,” even where there is nothing to see. In colloquial 
American English the use of Man! serves a similar function. But there are also 
lexemes which serve primarily to mark other lexemes or groups of lexemes. 
For example, in the Gospel of Luke the frequent initial use of éyévero 5é ‘and 
it happened' in most instances marks the beginning of a section in the dis- 
course, and similarly the so-called “recitative” drt only marks the following 
statement as direct discourse. In addition, all languages have exclamatory 
expressions, and Hellenistic Greek had a number of these (abundantly illus- 
trated in the plays of Aristophanes), but in the New Testament there are 
relatively few, e.g. ova ‘aha’ and ovai ‘how horrible.’ 

In studying the meanings of lexemes in a foreign language, it is especially 
confusing to find that meanings simply do not match the way in which corre- 
sponding expressions are used in one’s own mother tongue. For example, the 
Greek term €pxoyat means either ‘to come’ or ‘to go,’ and how it is to be 
translated depends entirely on the context. In the Gospels it is often not clear 
what person or object constitutes the spatial point of orientation. However, in 
a context in which the Greek term t7ayw ‘go’ occurs, then €pyouat means 
'come.' In contexts in which it is not relevant to mark the direction to or 
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from, €pxouat serves quite well as a general term for movement in space, but 
in contexts in which movement away from a point is specified, then the 
opposite direction is designated by €pyouat. Problem 5. 

It is especially confusing in the study of lexical meaning to discover that 
a word may have acquired a highly restricted or specialized meaning. For 
example, àyàr: regularly means ‘love,’ but in some contexts it designates a 
'fellowship meal' in which early Christians participated. It is not difficult to 
imagine how the term aya7ry could have acquired the meaning of a fellowship 
meal, but it is impossible to be absolutely certain about the process. 

People are usually quite consistent about how they use words in 
speaking about various entities and activities, but they are frequently unable 
to explain precisely why one word is chosen in place of another. Almost every 
native speaker of English uses the terms run and walk correctly, but most 
speakers believe that the distinctive difference in the two events is speed, 
while in reality some people can walk faster than others can run. The 
distinctive contrast is that in running there are alternating moments in which 
neither foot is touching the ground or supporting surface, while in walking at 
least one foot is touching the ground at all times. 

In some cases particular uses of a term reveal a great deal about the 
attitudes of speakers concerning the phenomena in question. For example, 
one ten-year-old boy thanked the guest preacher for the morning sermon by 
saying, "Man, that sure was a good talk!" The boy's mother, however, imme- 
diately tried to correct her son by insisting that it was a “sermon.” But the boy 
defended his use of "talk" by saying, “It could not have been a sermon, 
because he made us all laugh." 

How useful it would be if Paul could be asked what he really meant by 
using mvedua ayiwovvns, literally ‘spirit of holiness’ (Romans 1.4), rather 
than mveðpa aytov ‘holy spirit.’ There must have been some reason, since the 
epistles of Paul certainly give the impression that the author knew what he 
meant and said what he thought. Since àyteocvys may represent not only the 
state of holiness but also the causative of this state, it may mean ‘holiness’ 
(88.25 in L and N) or ‘sanctifying act’ (53.45). The term zpebua, may repre- 
sent the Spirit of God, namely, mveĝpaa (12.18) or it may represent 7vedpae 
‘the inner being’ of a person (26.9), a meaning essentially equivalent to ‘true 
nature.’ Accordingly, the phrase mvedua áyrwrúvns can have several different 
meanings: (1) ‘the sanctifying Spirit,’ (2) ‘the Spirit of holiness,’ and (3) ‘holy 
inner being,’ essentially equivalent to ‘holy nature’ or ‘divine nature.’ The 
third meaning seems to be more in keeping with the context since it provides 
the most relevant contrast with cápka in Romans 1.3. 
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Words not only serve as signs for various entities, activities, characteris- 
tics, and relations, but they also serve as signs to tell us a great deal about 
speakers and circumstances. A string of vulgar, scatological expressions nor- 
mally marks a speaker as uncouth and ill-mannered, unless the words are 
spoken in jest or as a quotation. On the other hand, a person who insists on 
speaking about “desiccated prunes” rather than “dried prunes” is likely to be 
a pompous pseudo-intellectual. A foreign accent immediately signals some- 
thing about a speaker's background, and a strictly formal invitation to a func- 
tion carries a signal about the kind of clothes that a person is expected to 
wear. Some scholars insist that these associative meanings are not really 
semantic, but pragmatic, but regardless of their origin or classification, words 
do clearly carry two kinds of signals: designative and associative, traditionally 
often spoken of as denotative and connotative. Although most of this book 
deals with designative meaning, a section in Chapter 2 treats a number of 
different aspects of associative meaning. 

Idioms function very much like single words, but though they consist of 
two or more words, a person cannot predict the meaning on the basis of 
adding up the meanings of the constituent parts. Accordingly, idioms must 
also be regarded as “lexemes,” and their semantic analysis involves essentially 
the same procedures as in the case of individual words. Idiomatic expressions 
do, however, exhibit varying grades of idiomaticity. For example, in the 
expression he gave out the money there may be nothing idiomatic since the 
statement can mean that the money was actually distributed as a gift, but in 
some contexts the same words could mean that the money was distributed as 
wages, in which case the phrase gave out could be classified as a “low grade” 
or “partial” idiom. But in the expression the money gave out the phrase gave 
out is fully idiomatic, since the absence of money does not imply either a pro- 
cess of “giving” or a relation of “outness.” In the statement the man gave out it 
is not a matter of the absence of an object but of the lack of a characteristic, 
namely, strength. 

In the New Testament Aéro eis mpórwrov, literally ‘to look at a face’ 
but meaning ‘to judge on the basis of external appearances,’ consists of rela- 
tively straightforward shifts in meaning. But dia óav TH Oe, literally ‘to 
give glory to God’ (John 9.24), really means ‘to promise under oath to tell the 
truth.’ The precise legal or sociological context for this meaning is not 
known. Nor does anyone know exactly why ‘to heap coals of fire on some- 
one’s head’ apparently represents being so kind to someone as to make that 
person ashamed. 

At this point it may be useful to mention briefly some of the problems of 
terminology in talking about lexical meaning. As already mentioned, there are 
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two quite distinct types of meaning: designative, which represents referents, 
and associative, which involves supplementary features relating to the 
lexemes, e.g. the vulgar associative meanings of the four-letter words in 
English. The term referent represents a chunk of experience, whether direct or 
indirect (through someone else's explanation), and in general is of four major 
types: entities, activities, characteristics, and relations. These four major 
classes are paralleled in varying degrees by the formal word classes of nouns, 
verbs, adjectives/adverbs, and prepositions/conjunctions. The meaning of a 
lexeme in a specific context may be regarded as a “particular meaning,” while 
a set of particular meanings which share the same distinctive semantic 
features may be said to have a “class meaning” (this distinction will be clearer 
as different examples are analyzed). Instead of saying that a lexeme “refers to” 
a referent, it seems more appropriate to speak of a lexeme as “representing” a 
referent. And finally, it may be useful to distinguish between “lexemes” 
(words or idioms) and certain sublexemic elements, i.e. derivative and inflec- 
tional affixes, which are discussed rather fully in Chapter 2. 


Special Problems Involved in New Testament Lexicography 


In trying to determine the designative and associative meanings of New 
Testament words and idioms, there are a number of distinct problems. First, 
the New Testament is a limited set of documents, and what makes the diffi- 
culties even more acute is that there were many different writers, each with 
his own characteristic message and way of using words. The various books of 
the New Testament were written over a period of some seventy-five years, 
during which time any language usage is bound to change and the highly dis- 
tinctive message of any religious community inevitably becomes more and 
more specialized in both vocabulary and content. 

These historical factors do not pose too many problems for a dictionary 
in which the entries are organized in alphabetical order, but for a dictionary 
such as L and N there are particularly acute problems resulting from the 
strictly limited subject matter. A dictionary based on semantic domains is in 
many ways like a classification of flora or fauna based on families, genera, and 
species. One may say that the domains constitute families of meanings, the 
subdomains are the genera, and the individual entries are the species. 
Multiple listing under the same entry indicates subspecies. 

When the texts on which a dictionary is based are strictly limited, as they 
are in the case of the New Testament, several of the domains are likely to be 
only sparsely represented and large gaps are inevitable. A number of domains 
and subdomains are very incomplete, e.g. Kinship, Body Parts, Constructions, 
Artifacts, Agriculture, and Military Activities. 
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The one very large domain in the New Testament is Communication 
(33), consisting of fifty-six subdomains and four hundred eighty-nine entries. 
Three other important, large domains are Linear Movement (15), Attitudes 
and Emotions (25), and Moral and Ethical Qualities and Related Behavior 
(88). In view of the message of the New Testament and the activities of the 
believers, the concentration of vocabulary in these domains is perfectly 
understandable. 

The long period of transmission of the text of the New Testament has 
produced a few problems of lexical semantics, but these are relatively minor 
in comparison with the difficulties which have arisen during almost two 
thousand years because of different interpretations of words and idioms, 
especially those involving major themes of the Scriptures. For example, Paul's 
concept of 0.katocUv1 ‘righteousness, justification’ would seem to reflect a 
Jewish background and understanding of the Old Testament, especially in 
view of the crucial significance Paul attached to the key passage about 
Abraham trusting God and therefore being “counted as righteous.” The socio- 
logical setting for such an interpretation of d:catoovvn was undoubtedly the 
covenant relation of the Old Testament, in which a person who put his trust 
(Hebrew ‘aman) in a chief or leader would be regarded as in a right relation to 
such a person (that is, he would be tzedeq ‘righteous’) and would become a 
part of the covenant loyalty reflected in the Hebrew term hesed. But this 
personal dyadic relation within the setting of a covenant did not make much 
sense in the Graeco-Roman world, in which society was organized along quite 
different lines. As a result dscatocdvy and the related verb d:xatdw ‘to make 
righteous’ or ‘to declare innocent’ were readily reinterpreted to conform to the 
judicial system, with growing emphasis upon the so-called “forensic” nature 
of justification and forgiveness. Problem 6. 

In all religions there is a tendency to make idols out of certain key words, 
that is to say, to invest such words with far more designative and associative 
significance than they originally had. Particular words often become badges of 
adherence to one or another system of interpretation or to membership in one 
or another confession. Words are, of course, only vehicles for carrying 
semantic features and what matters are these features. For example, the 
English term heir and the corresponding Greek term kàņpovópos have in 
certain contexts the distinctive semantic features of (1) a person (2) who 
receives something (normally valuable) (3) as provided by someone else (4) 
through legal or quasilegal means and (5) usually after the death of the 
provider. Note that some of these features of meaning are obligatory while 
others are optional, e.g. value of the inherited object and the death of the 
provider, since a person can inherit property before the death of the one who 
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grants the inheritance. In some languages, however, translators have chosen a 
term for ‘inheritance’ in which the death of the provider is both distinctive 
and obligatory. Accordingly, an expression such as “heirs of God” would 
mean that God had died—hardly a functional equivalent for kAnpovopos in 
such a context. 

What is important about any word is its use. Paul did not hesitate to use 
the Greek term uvortýpiov ‘mystery, but he did not mean by this word pre- 
cisely what First Century pagans would have understood by its reference to 
the mystery religions of Greece and Egypt. By using the Greek term 6eós, the 
New Testament writers were not making their deity a candidate for the 
Graeco-Roman pantheon, nor were they merely using a title of respect when 
they spoke of Jesus as kúpos. In fact, hundreds of believers died because they 
called Jesus xuptos, a title which Roman edicts had reserved for the emperor. 

It is a serious mistake to regard meaning as only a matter of how individ- 
ual lexemes can represent certain referents. An entire discourse, e.g. a 
sermon, a parable, or a letter, can also have meaning, and as will be seen later, 
the meaning is always more than and in some respects different from the sum 
total of the lexical parts. Moreover, it is not necessary for something to have 
actually happened (i.e. to be factive) in order for a discourse to be true. The 
parables of Jesus are some of the most richly true utterances which have ever 
been made. 

Even a nonverbal event may have meaning, for example, the way in 
which Jesus would touch lepers and in this way make himself ritually unclean 
in order to identify with the plight of these outcasts. 

In addition to lexical meaning, it is important to recognize the function 
of syntactic meaning, i.e. the meaning of the relation between the constituent 
parts of syntactic structures. For example, the syntactic meaning of the state- 
ment John hit Bill is simply “A (John) does B (hit) to C (Bill),” but the mean- 
ing of a deceptively similar construction, e.g. John heard Bill, is quite different, 
namely, “C (Bill) did X (something not specified) to cause A (John) to experi- 
ence B (heard)." 

The absence of words may also have meaning. For example, a Bible 
which has no marginal notes to identify places where there are significant 
differences in manuscript evidence or places where there are different 
possible interpretations is often regarded by more knowledgeable people as 
pointing to a lack of integrity on the part of the translators, but less 
knowledgeable persons may be confused and disconcerted by such notes. 

In fact, everything about language carries meaning, in the sense that 
everything about words and their combinations signals something significant 
about the communicators, the nature of the message, and its relevance for the 
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hearers or readers. In biblical times anything expressed in poetic form carried 
great significance, since it suggested a special measure oÍ divine inspiration 
and hence truth. But for many present-day English speakers anything printed 
in poetic lines is almost immediately regarded as suspect and less reliable. In 
fact, some persons have insisted that printing the dialogues of the Book of Job 
as poetry makes the book only a fairy tale. And to recite the beatitudes as 
poetry is to rob them of their truth and power. 

Since there are so many aspects of language which may be said “to carry 
meaning” or “to signal something to people,” it is essential to look at 
language from a somewhat broader perspective in order to understand more 
about the basic assumptions which underlie our knowledge of language and 
how it functions. 


Basic Assumptions about the Lexical Semantics of Language 


There are a number of basic assumptions about language which relate to 
the nature of language as a code, and these will be treated in Chapter 2. But 
the assumptions which are especially relevant to the meanings of words and 
combinations of words are particularly important for a better understanding 
of the meaning of lexemes and will be discussed at this point. 

1. Unless a string of sounds is mere gibberish, the words generally serve 
to name entities, activities, characteristics, and relations. But as already noted, 
there are also words which serve as markers of discourse units or grammatical 
elements, and other words which serve as substitutes (usually pronouns). In 
addition, all languages have words which are primarily emotive accompani- 
ments of events or settings, e.g. Ouch! Damn! and Hurrah! 

2. If the context does not suggest two or more meanings of a word, one 
should assume that in any one context a lexeme has a single meaning. Most 
people do not constantly endeavor to be ambiguous or obscure in what they 
say, and if they do want to employ double entendres, they normally use 
devices which will point to their rhetorical adroitness. In John 3 the writer 
clearly wants mveĝpa to be understood as both ‘wind’ and ‘Spirit’ and àvo0ev 
as meaning ‘from above’ and ‘again.’ But whether he also wants karaAau Bava 
in John 1.5 to be understood as both ‘to overcome’ and ‘to comprehend’ is not 
clear. In John 3 the play on the meanings of mvedya and ävwðev is overt and 
in John 1.5 it is covert. 

3. When a word has a central meaning as well as peripheral meanings, it 
is best to assume that the central meaning is intended unless the context 
points to a peripheral meaning. For example, in the phrase the big fish one 
should assume that fish is to be understood in the central meaning of an 
aquatic animal usually having scales. But in the sentence Bill Jones is the big 
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fish around here the reference is obviously to a person, and the phrase the big 
fish is to be understood as a figurative title for a dominant or dominating 
person. Similarly, in Greek cap€ kai atua ‘flesh and blood’ would seem to 
represent biological substances. But in Matthew 16.17 ‘flesh and blood did 
not reveal it to you, the phrase pertains to a human being. 

In speaking about “central” and “peripheral” meanings or about “literal” 
and “figurative” meanings or even about “literal” and “extended” meanings, 
we are not suggesting that the central meaning is somehow always incorpo- 
rated into the extended meanings, as a kind of generic semantic base to be 
found in all occurrences of a lexeme—what in German is called a 
Grundbedeutung and in English is sometimes referred to as “basic meaning.” 
Being a central or a peripheral meaning is simply a matter of so-called 
“markedness,” the extent to which various degrees of peripheral meaning 
need to be specially marked by more and more specific features of the 
context. 

4. Combinations of words normally make sense, but the sense is not 
merely the sum of the meanings of individual words, because any combina- 
tion of words also involves the meaning of the grammatical constructions, 
and in many cases one must also consider various rhetorical features (e.g. 
parallelism, contrast, hyperbole, etc.). In addition, there are always matters of 
setting within the discourse and within the practical events of the 
communication. 

5. In all speech communities there is general consensus as to the mean- 
ings of words (otherwise societies could not function), but there is often 
disagreement among members of a community as to how specific expressions 
should be understood. The evidence for this is abundant in the numerous 
arguments people have about the meanings of words and in the lucrative 
benefits that some persons, e.g. lawyers and judges, derive from interpreting 
what words do or should mean. And theologians even write entire books 
about the meanings of single words. Nevertheless, in most practical contexts 
agreement about verbal meaning is quite sufficient for almost all interpersonal 
endeavors. 

6. The correct meaning of a word within any context is the meaning 
which fits the context best. That is to say, languages maximize the importance 
of context, since verbal signs are always defined by other signs, either within 
the linguistic context (i.e. by other words in the same verbal environment) or 
within the practical context of the setting of the communication. 

The significance of the setting in determining the meanings of words is 
quite evident in the case of the English word stock. When a farmer talks about 
his stock, he is probably referring to his cattle, but when a broker talks about 
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stock, he is generally talking about shares in the equity market. And a retail 
merchant talking to customers about his stock is more likely than not to be 
talking about his supply of meichandise. 

For the New Testament it is often difficult to determine the precise 
setting of a communication, although many times the immediate verbal 
context provides very important leads. As already noted, in Romans 1.4 the 
occurrence of mvedua ‘spirit’ in the phrase kara mvedya must be carefully 
studied in relation to cáp£ in the parallel phrase kara capxa (Romans 1.3). 
And the relevance of 1 Corinthians 13 can be fully appreciated only when it is 
understood in the light of chapters 12 and 14. 

7. Particular texts may represent a very restricted “chunk” of a language, 
in the sense that such data may only be typical of the use of the language by a 
specific group of people who have developed rather specialized ways of 
speaking and writing. For example, it must have seemed very strange to the 
average pagan of the First Century to hear Christians speak of razre(vwots 
with great approval, since most speakers of Hellenistic Greek would have 
understood this term as a reference to moral baseness and even to vileness 
instead of humility. But it would be quite wrong to think that the Greek in 
the New Testament is a kind of “sanctified Greek” or “Holy Ghost Greek” be- 
cause of its inspired character. What is inspired is the content of the message. 

8. Language may be used to perform a number of different functions and 
a single discourse may fulfill several functions at the same time. A person may 
use language to do all kinds of things, e.g. curse enemies, pray for the sick, 
order a meal, argue a point, answer a question, figure out the solution to a 
problem, express grief, or get acquainted with neighbors. 

Linguists tend to talk about the major functions of language as being 
expressive, cognitive, informative, imperative, performative, emotive, and 
interpersonal, since these are some of the principal ways in which sources 
(speakers and writers) use language to satisfy their personal needs and to 
bring about certain changes in receptors (hearers or readers). 

A speaker may actually use language only to express some emotion and 
may do so without regard to any person who may be listening. Most swearing 
and profanity is only expressive speech in which the speaker merely lets off 
steam. Singing in the shower may also be a form of expressive language, since 
usually there is no intent to communicate to anyone else. But the expressive 
function of language may also occur in far more refined and intricate ways. 
For example, the urge to write poetry may be simply the desire to use lan- 
guage in an aesthetically pleasing manner, and the writer may have no 
concern for an audience. In fact, most people who write poetry probably hope 
no one will ever read it. 
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Language can also be a means of having fun—playing with words, either 
alone or with other persons, with no intent to communicate information but 
only to enjoy the sounds, delight in the subtleties of meaning, and make 
“heavenly hash” out of mixed metaphors. 

But a speaker or writer may use language for much more serious busi- 
ness, namely, for thinking. In fact, most serious thinking about intricate mat- 
ters requires the use of verbal signs. This cognitive function of language is 
perhaps the most frequent and most extensive way in which language is used. 
It would, however, be wrong to conclude that all thinking requires the use of 
language. People can think in terms of spatial structures or in terms of 
sequences of events, e.g. planning a trip. Some scholars have been so 
impressed by the close relation between thought and language that they have 
assumed that language actually dictates the way people are able to think and 
ultimately what they can think. But although any language reflects the culture 
and the ways in which people classify their cognitive world, it does not 
determine or control what people can think. 

Language is generally used by a speaker or writer to influence hearers or 
readers, but these people should not be regarded as mere “targets,” as is sug- 
gested by the technical terminology of communication theory. Receptors 
must take in what is said or written. That is to say, the message must be 
filtered through their own linguistic and cultural experience. As a result the 
interpretation by the receptors is never exactly what was intended by the 
source. Though words are the common possession of a speech community, 
there are always subtle differences of experience and values which inevitably 
influence a receptor's understanding. 

For the most part, people assume that the primary function of language is 
informative, that is, passing on information. But this is an illusion. In fact, 
most estimates suggest that, except for purely technical “textbook communi- 
cation," the transmission of information accounts for no more than twenty 
percent of what takes place in verbal communication between a speaker and 
an audience. This seems to be especially true of some sermons, except for a 
lone joke or vivid illustration. In fact, most members of a congregation are 
much more impressed by the earnestness of the presentation, by the shortness 
of the sermon, and by peculiarities of pronunciation, gestures, and vestments 
than by the verbal content. 

While informative communication is designed to increase a receptor's 
cognitive awareness, imperative communication is designed to influence a 
receptor's behavior. But this does not mean that a discourse must be filled 
with imperative utterances. The parables of Jesus have no doubt changed 
more people's behavior than any of his direct commands. 
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Performative communication is the use of language to alter a receptor's 
social state. When the priest or minister says, ^I now pronounce you man and 
wife," those words, uttered with the accompanying civil and ecclesiastical 
authority, actually change the legal status of two people. Arranging for such a 
performative function of language may cost a few dollars, but to undo such a 
declaration may cost quite a fortune! 

For the Hellenistic world of the First Century, cursing and blessing were 
powerful performative acts which had abiding and supernatural validating 
power. It is no wonder that the magician Simon in Samaria pled with Peter 
and John to pray for him after Peter had laid a curse on him. Nor is it strange 
that even today the words “This is my body" are interpreted by many people 
as being the verbal means by which a substantive miracle is performed. 

The emotive function of language involves the use of words to change 
the emotive state of people as a means of inducing contrition, comfort, 
sorrow, joy, or humor. In the New Testament, expressions such as hosanna, 
hallelujah, he is risen, praise the Lord, and glory to God serve just such an 
emotive function. But there is also humor in the New Testament and 
especially in the parables of Jesus. When Jesus told the story of the “Great 
Banquet" (Luke 14.15-24), the audience must have roared when they heard 
the lame excuses of the three men: one who claimed to have bought some 
land without first looking at it, a second who insisted that he must test some 
oxen that he had bought without examining them, and finally the poor 
henpecked fellow who couldn't go to the banquet because he had just gotten 
married. Altering the emotive state of receptors is one of the most effective 
ways of getting an important message across. 

The interpersonal function of language is designed to establish or main- 
tain effective relations between a source and receptors. And the translation of 
terms designating interpersonal relations creates a number of complex prob- 
lems. When Jesus spoke to the paralytic who was let down through a roof, he 
addressed him as rékvov, literally ‘child’ (Mark 2.5), but this was actually an 
expression of kind regard. Similarly, when Jesus addressed the woman who 
was healed of menstrual hemorrhaging, he used the term @vyaryp, literally 
‘daughter’ (Mark 5.34), which expressed his sensitivity to her plight and faith. 
Jesus addressed his own mother as y$va, literally ‘woman’ (John 2.4), but 
this vocative form was often used to express respect or affection (cf. Euripides 
and Theocritus, as well as later papyri). Literal translations of these terms for 
interpersonal relations have seriously distorted the meaning of these 
accounts. If rékvov is to be understood and translated literally as ‘child, why 
would it take four men to carry him to Jesus? In some languages Jesus' use of 
‘daughter’ in speaking to a woman could only mean that he was acknowledg- 
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ing her as his own offspring. And in a number of languages the use of 
‘woman’ in addressing his own mother could only be interpreted as a denial of 
her relation to Jesus. 

The use of words in the interpersonal function of language illustrates 
very well the special problems encountered in the associative meanings of 
terms. That is to say, it is the manner in which words are used and not their 
literal meanings which is significant. Normally in English the phrase son of a 
bitch is highly derogatory, but good pals who have not seen each other for 
some time may very well say, “And how are you doing, you old son of a 
bitch?” With the right intonation and a smile on the face, such an expression 
can break through any uncertainty as to the intimacy and affection involved 
in the relationship. Problem 7. 

Although words are a very important part of a language and for some 
people they even are the language, there are three other parts of language 
which must also be carefully considered, namely, the phonology, the gram- 
mar, and the structure of the discourse. That part of language which carries 
the least amount of information is the sound system. In fact, isolated sounds 
are not supposed to have any meaning, except where they are integral 
elements in onomatopoeic words or where they may constitute complete 
morphemes, e.g. the plural -s suffix on nouns, in which case it is not just a 
sound but it has the status of a morpheme (a minimal unit of meaning) and 
accordingly becomes meaningful. But overly precise enunciation of words 
may carry the meaning of hypercorrectness and hence of linguistic and social 
insecurity. A heavy foreign accent can signal a particular ethnic background, 
and inordinate speed of speech can indicate nervousness and irritability. 

But the system of sounds plays a really significant role on the level of 
rhetoric, where sets of sounds are employed for important acoustic purposes 
of emphasis, amusement, and aesthetic effect. Note, for example, how lines 2, 
3, and 4 of the Greek text of the Matthaean form of the Lord’s Prayer 
(Matthew 6.9-13) all have nine syllables and end in the same sound. In addi- 
tion the verbs all end in the same syllable, as do the nominal subjects. The use 
of verbal sounds for special effects is not really a part of the phonology as 
such but rather is an aspect of the formal features of discourse traditionally 
called “rhetoric.” These phonological features are, however, mentioned at this 
point simply to highlight the fact that lexical semantics is not an isolated part 
of language, but something which fits into a much larger scheme of things. 
Problem 8. 

In addition to lexical semantics there is also the area of grammatical 
semantics, the meaningful relations between words, often spoken of in terms 
of government, agreement, attribution, and substitution. And it is important 
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to recognize that the formal features of grammar do not always parallel the 
meaningful relations. For example, in the phrase kata rhv évépyetav ToÜ 
Kparous Tis trxvos avT09, literally ‘according to the working (or force) of the 
power of his strength’ (Ephesians 1.19), there is really no significant differ- 
ence between kpáros and toxvs. The two terms simply reinforce each other, 
and the complete phrase can be effectively rendered as 'according to his 
exceptionally powerful activity.’ 

The organizational (or rhetorical) aspect of language involves the intri- 
cate patterning of formal and thematic elements to produce discourses of 
various types, e.g. sermons, parables, letters, conversations, dialogues, apoca- 
lyptic visions, dramatic accounts, genealogies, and poems; in other words, the 
various genres of the New Testament. But studies of grammatical meaning 
and organizational patterning will be considered in subsequent volumes. 


Basic Assumptions about Methodology in Analyzing Lexical Meaning 


Although many of the fundamental aspects of lexical semantics have 
already been mentioned in this chapter, it may be useful to summarize briefly 
some of the more important basic assumptions about methodology in analyz- 
ing the meanings of lexemes, since these will be important in understanding 
the procedures and contents of the following chapters: 

1. Since languages have a limited number of verbal signs (words and 
idioms) with which to represent an unlimited number of entities, activities, 
characteristics, and relations, multiple meanings for many lexemes are 
inevitable. 

2. Languages consist of open systems, since lexemes may be added or 
lost and the range of their meanings may expand or contract. Without this 
feature of language there would be no figurative use of language and no 
poetry. 

3. The boundaries of meanings are indeterminate in the sense that they 
can be vague and have fuzzy edges. For example, it is impossible to tell how 
thick a string has to be before it should be called a cord, or how thick a cord 
must be before it should be called a rope. 

4. As in the case of all systems, languages are incomplete and have 
anomalous features, which can perhaps be best described as involving 
“parallax,” a kind of systematic distortion such as occurs in all maps of the 
earth and in all photographs. Since languages reflect culture and culture is 
often unsystematic, languages also represent cultural distortions, e.g. sea lions 
are not lions, ringtail cats are not cats, and the evening star is not a star but a 
planet. 
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5. The meanings of verbal signs are determined by other verbal signs, 
and this means that ultimately there is no such thing as an absolute definition 
of the meaning of any sign, although there may be practical definitions. 

6. A combination of verbal signs is never the same as the meanings of 
the individual lexemes, since in addition to the lexical meanings there are also 
meaningful syntactic and rhetorical relations. 

7. The meaning of a sign is the minimum of what that sign contributes 
to the context. This represents the principle of entropy (often spoken of as 
the second law of thermodynamics) in which the significance of the context is 
maximized and the role of the individual element is minimized. . 

8. The meanings of lexemes are not equivalent to reality, but only repre- 
sent the manner in which the speakers of a language perceive reality—an 
important implication of the sociology of knowledge. 

9. Modern taxonomic classifications are not based on a concept of rigid 
“pigeon-hole” distinctions based on “necessary and sufficient features” but on 
the concept of family resemblances, bundles, clusters, continuums, and 
multidimensional relations. As a result, definitions must often express uncer- 
tainties by such expressions as perhaps, probably, sometimes, in general, often, 
and usually. 

These basic assumptions about language and methods of semantic analy- 
sis have several practical implications which need to be considered before 
attempting to analyze lexical meanings. 

The nature of language inevitably influences the manner in which a 
person should go about the analysis of lexical meaning. The Hellenistic Greek 
of the New Testament should be treated by essentially the same techniques as 
can and should be applied to any language, while at the same time recogniz- 
ing something that has already been pointed out, namely, the restricted 
nature of the vocabulary and the special purposes of the communication. 

The Greek of the New Testament is a “natural” language. That is to say, 
the lexemes do not have one single meaning in all their contexts, as do the 
words or signs in a mathematical or logical language. Furthermore, lexemes 
do not have rigid boundaries. In fact, they sometimes seem to be as squashy 
as jellyfish or play putty. Their boundaries are often fuzzy and the meanings 
of words tend to overlap with one another. In certain contexts it is possible to 
distinguish between BovAopuat and 6€Aw, but both can be translated into 
English as ‘to purpose’ or ‘to want.’ Why in 2 Peter 3.9 does the text have 
BovaAopxat in speaking about God not wanting any people to be lost, although 
in Colossians 1.27 Paul uses 6€Aw in speaking about God wanting to make 
known the riches of his grace? It is often impossible to explain such prefer- 
ence for terms, and it is unwise to read too much into such differences. Some 
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persons have sought to explain such semantic differences on the basis of ety- 
mological factors, e.g. the fact that BodAopmat is related to Bovàń, which they 
interpret as meaning ‘plan,’ and the fact that 6€Aw is related to Ana, which 
they interpret as meaning ‘will.’ But this type of exegesis is only “playing with 
words" and misses the crucial fact of semantics, namely, that meanings are 
defined by contexts and not by mere formal resemblances. Problem 9. 

These overlapping, fuzzy edges to the boundaries of meaning are the 
bane of some theologians, who would like to make systematic theology 
completely logical and systematic, but words are slippery signs, which in fact 
they must be or language could not function in an ever-changing culture. If 
meanings were fixed for all time, people would find it hard to say anything 
they had not heard before, nor could they readily interpret anything which 
they had not previously understood. There would be practically no poetry 
and no figurative language or fresh insights about yet undiscovered semantic 
relations of meaning. We would be living in a quite dull and boring 
intellectual landscape. 

In trying to arrive at a satisfactory analysis of the meaning of any one 
sign, it is essential to consider the meanings of all the other signs within the 
same semantic domain. And in setting up the limits of any domain, it is 
necessary to consider the semantic ranges of other contiguous domains. This 
ultimately means that one cannot really know the meaning of any one sign 
without determining the meaning of all other signs, since the verbal signs of 
any language constitute a complex but remarkably integrated system. 

Although it is impossible to be completely certain about particular 
meanings, it is surely possible to be relatively certain, at least sufficiently so to 
use words in practical circumstances and to obtain satisfactory results. 

As already noted, the same word may have critically different meanings 
in different contexts. For example, the Óikatocor of God in Matthew 6.33 
designates behavior which is in accordance with what God demands, but in 
Romans 1.17 the Óukatoc ovy of God is God's way of ‘putting people right with 
himself or ‘declaring them right’ or ‘righting wrong.’ 

One of the serious difficulties encountered in the analysis of lexical 
meaning is that many more semantic features may be involved than what 
occur in a brief dictionary definition. For example, duvtw is defined by some 
as ‘taking an oath’ or ‘making an oath,’ but in reality this Greek lexeme means 
that a person ‘affirms the truth of a statement by calling on a divine being to 
execute sanctions (i.e. to punish) if the person has not told the truth.’ In most 
modern societies the performative function of taking an oath involves only 
legal consequences, but for the church of the First Century the supernatural 
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sanctions for lying were frighteningly powerful, as evidenced by the deaths of 
Ananias and his wife Sapphira. 

Allusions, which depend upon intertextual resemblances, are particularly 
subtle features which must enter into the semantic analysis in some contexts. 
For example, the frequent occurrence in the Gospel of John of the sequence 
€yo elut ‘I am’ (and especially in the absolute usage in John 13.19) is certainly 
a literary echo of the Old Testament declaration ‘I am that I am.’ 

For such associative meanings of words it is essential to look constantly 
to the cultural setting. The term óo@Àos in the phrases do0dA0s Xpua ro? 'Incoo 
(Romans 1.1 and elsewhere) and 0o$Aos Geod (Titus 1.1 and elsewhere) 
should not be understood as having the same associative meaning as 'slave' 
has in English. In Old Testament times anyone who was called 'Servant of the 
King’ or ‘Slave of the King’ was a person of considerable rank. In fact, such a 
title carried great prestige. An important aspect of this associative meaning of 
the Hebrew expression undoubtedly carries over into the New Testament 
usage. 


The Purpose and Organization of This Volume 


One of the principal purposes of this volume is to explain the analytical 
principles underlying the Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament Based on 
Semantic Domains published by the United Bible Societies. Although the 
Lexicon contains an introduction in which a number of basic principles are 
listed, it does not pretend to be a sufficient explanation of either the princi- 
ples or the methodology employed in analyzing the semantic domains of the 
Greek vocabulary found in the New Testament. Accordingly, this volume 
attempts to explain in much greater detail the fundamental principles 
employed in the semantic analysis of lexemes and to provide a systematic 
discussion of the methods used in ascertaining the meanings of lexemes and 
how the various meanings relate to one another. 

This first chapter consists of an introduction to some of the obvious 
problems in arriving at a satisfactory understanding of lexical meaning. The 
second chapter deals with some of the fundamental features of language, 
particularly as these relate to the meanings of words and idioms. The third 
chapter treats the problems involved in the analysis of different meanings of a 
single lexeme, and the fourth chapter discusses the different ways to analyze 
the related meanings of different lexemes. The fifth chapter deals with the 
problems of domain classification, and a final chapter treats the principal 
scholarly contributions which have been made to the analysis and description 
of lexical meaning. 


THE NATURE OF LANGUAGE 


Language is essentially a set of internalized vocal habits shared by a speech 
community. Some theoretical linguists look upon language as a complex 
neural program which speakers or writers activate when they wish to 
communicate. Others, however, view language as what is actually said or 
written. In any case, language is a system (not a random series oÍ noises or 
letters) by which a source communicates intentions to receptors. 

Language is a code, in the sense that it consists of signs and ar- 
rangements of signs. The signs consist largely of lexemes which serve to 
represent something to someone. They primarily designate referents, i.e. 
chunks of experience, either (1) in the real or imagined world of entities, 
activities, characteristics, and relations or (2) in the linguistic world of 
discourse as markers and substitutes (usually called pronouns). Problem 10. 

Language may also be described as a *rule-governed code,” in the sense 
that there are strict limitations on (1) the number and sequences of sounds 
(the phonology), (2) the ways in which words are formed, e.g. by compound- 
ing, reduplication, and affixation (the morphology), (3) the ways in which 
phrases, clauses, and sentences are put together (the syntax), and (4) the 
formal and thematic organization of a discourse by employing various types 
of scenarios or schemata and by introducing various devices to enhance both 
the impact and the appeal of a text (often spoken of as “rhetoric,” but 
included as part of “poetics” and “discourse linguistics"). 

The formation of words (the morphology) is quite similar in English and 
Greek, since both languages have both prefixes and suffixes, and these occur 
on two different levels of structure: derivational and inflectional. In English 
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derivational affixes may significantly alter the class and/or meaning of an 
underlying form, e.g. the change from friend to friendly and from friendly to 
friendliness. Inflectional affixes do not alter the grammatical class of an under- 
lying form, but only add elements which are syntactically relevant and 
semantically isolatable. The change from boy to boys by means of the plural 
suffix -s does not alter the semantic features of boy, but only adds the fact that 
more than one boy is involved. 

In Greek the derivational and inflectional affixes are much more nu- 
merous and complex than in English. Consider, for example, the following 
derivative suffixes: ypau-p-a ‘thing written’ (from ypadw ‘to write’), tep-ev-s 
‘priest’ (from (epós ‘sacred’), vav-r7-s ‘sailor’ (from vads ‘ship’), BactA-tKd-s 
‘royal’ (from BactAevs ‘king’), wevd-7-s ‘false’ (from Yevdm ‘to deceive’), 
davya-C-w ‘to wonder’ (from 0aó0pa ‘marvel’), equa-tv-o ‘to signify’ (from 
cjua ‘sign’). The derivative suffixes combine with certain features of the base 
(the root or stem) and alter the grammatical and/or semantic class of the base. 
Accordingly, in any dictionary organized in terms of semantic domains, it is 
only logical that the derivative meanings should be treated following the 
underlying forms. The nominative derivative suffix -ua in ypaypa merely 
indicates an entity which results from the action of the base, and the adjecti- 
val derivative suffix -4xo- in BaotALKos indicates a feature or characteristic of 
the base. 

The inflectional affixes in Greek refer to a number of syntactic and 
semantic categories: number (singular and plural), case (formal categories of 
nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, and vocative, but semantic categories 
of agent, experiencer, instrument, source, possessor, etc.), person (speaker, 
the one or ones spoken to, those spoken about), tense (i.e. time relative to the 
discourse or to an event within the discourse, e.g. simultaneous, previous, 
and later), aspect (durative, simultaneous, inceptive, momentary), mode (in 
formal terms: subjunctive, indicative, and optative, but in semantic terms: 
probable, actual, and desirable), and gender (based primarily on formal 
classes of substantives and only incidentally on biological classes). 

All of these inflectional affixes are semantically important, but they are 
semantically distinct from the bases to which they are attached, and they all 
have words as semantic parallels. For example, singular and plural number is 
paralleled by ordinal and cardinal numbers, tense is paralleled by adverbial 
expressions of time, certain case relations may be marked by prepositions, 
mode is frequently indicated by adverbial phrases, and person is shown by 
independent pronouns. 

Because of the morphological and syntactic complexity of Greek as a 
code, some persons have argued that it is the most elegant and efficient of all 
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languages. And some theologians have even argued that because ol its subtle 
features of meaning and structure, it was especially chosen by God for the 
revelation of the gospel. Greek is a remarkable language, but so are all other 
languages, for each language is structurally capable of being used to speak 
about the entire range of experience of its speech community. 

Some languages are less or more efficient and elegant than others in the 
manner in which they can speak about certain phenomena, but this is not 
because of any inherent weakness or strength in the structure of the language, 
but simply the result of the fact that speakers of that language may or may not 
have seen the need for increasing the vocabulary or elaborating various 
rhetorical patterns and devices. In certain respects languages are what people 
make them. If they create an extensive technology, they will have tens of 
thousands of technical terms; and if they place great emphasis on public 
speaking as a way to power or prestige, as the ancient Greeks did, they will 
have created elaborate rhetorical devices. 

But all languages have their communicative deficiencies. There is nothing 
particularly efficient about numerous irregular verbs, nor is there any seman- 
tic advantage in having two different roots for different tenses, as in the case 
of Greek Aéy« and etmrov or 6paw and etdov, nor is English better off for 
having go and went or the series be, am, is, are, was, and were. As linguist 
Edward Sapir used to say, “All languages leak.” 

In addition to words which fit the regular phonological patterns of 
permitted consonant and vowel combinations, apparently all languages have 
some nonconformist ideophones which perform a number of functions and 
which in some languages are particularly numerous. Most of the Bantu and 
Khoisan languages of Africa, for example, have hundreds of these ideophones, 
but even English has more than some people realize, for example, a tongue- 
tip click usually written as tsk-tsk as a means of admonishing a person to stop 
doing something, the palatal sibilant shsh meaning to keep quiet, pssst as an 
attention-getter, and a repeated or dragged out uh as a way to prevent another 
speaker from taking over a conversation or as a signal that something else is 
coming as soon as the right words can be found. 

In addition to the word-building formations involving affixation, Greek 
also employs partial reduplication to mark both perfect tenses (e.g. AéAvka 
and 7ré7ro.8a) and the present formation of -u verbs (e.g. ri@nue and dda). 
English employs complete reduplication in such compounds as put-put and 
choo-choo, and partial reduplication in such words as flip-flop and piggily- 
wiggily. 

Compounding is also a very important word-building device in Greek. 
The results are often semantically equivalent to restrictive clauses, e.g. 
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OAoKavTwpa ‘an offering which has been completely burned up, àpxt- 
ovvaywyos ‘one who is the leader of a synagogue,’ Geoorvyns ‘characteristic of 
a person who hates God,’ utcGamrodorns ‘a person who gives a reward,’ and 
mpoxnpvaow ‘to preach beforehand’ (i.e. before some other event). Problem 
11. 

When the meanings of the component parts of compounds are quite 
evident, there is very little difficulty in determining the combined meaning. 
But in some instances, initial elements may lose their individual meanings. In 
some cases 7rpoépxoua, means simply ‘to go prior to some other event,’ but it 
may also mean ‘to go along.’ The compound émtypagw means ‘to write on,’ 
but émtAapBavopuat can mean ‘to experience,’ while ézríorapat may mean ‘to 
know’ or ‘to understand’ and émtatpédw may mean ‘to change one's beliefs.’ 

Idioms constitute the most semantically complex lexemes, since they are 
so intimately and integrally related to the cultural contexts out of which they 
have developed. The meanings of some idioms are rather obvious, e.g. 
ETLBAAAW THY xeipa. Em üporpov kai Aéro eis rà omo, literally ‘to put 
one's hand to a plow and glance back’ but meaning ‘to start to do something 
and then hesitate.’ But ko.wwvew atuaros kat capkós, literally ‘to share blood 
and flesh’ but meaning ‘to be a person,’ may seem to some to be both arbitrary 
and strange. Those idioms, however, which refer to psychological states or 
moods are even more difficult to explain, e.g. éw rà mvevpartt, literally ‘to 
boil in spirit’ but meaning ‘to show enthusiasm,’ zAar)vo ryv Kapdiay, liter- 
ally ‘to broaden the heart’ but meaning ‘to show affection for,’ and pavriQouat 
THv Kapdtay, literally ‘to sprinkle the heart’ but meaning ‘to purify.’ The study 
of the possible historical development of such idioms is interesting, but 
usually quite frustrating since there are few valid clues about their history, 
and the variety of possibilities is more frustrating than elucidating. 
Accordingly, one must generally accept such phrases for what they are and 
analyze the meanings as if they were single words. Problem 12. 


The Principal Function of Lexemes 


The principal function of lexemes is naming, and as already noted, this 
process of naming applies to both the linguistic and nonlinguistic worlds of 
entities, activities, characteristics (including states), and relations. But the 
naming capacity of a lexeme (whether inflectional morpheme, word, or 
idiom) depends upon its being a part of a system of such units, in which the 
various units serve to define each other. 

In order to better understand the significance of this relation between a 
verbal sign, its referent, and the system of verbal signs, it may be useful to 
compare the structure of a very simple code such as traffic signals. In order to 
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signal the meanings of ‘go,’ ‘stop,’ and ‘prepare to stop,’ there are three differ- 
ent colors: green, red, and yellow. But red does not mean anything in and of 
itself. Its meaning of ‘stop’ depends upon the code in which the contrasting 
color green means ‘go’ and the color yellow means ‘prepare to stop.’ Not only 
do the colors occur in a particular sequence, but each color serves a distinc- 
tive function in regulating traffic. 

To understand how lexemes (the signs) can name particular referents 
(what is named), one must look to the system of signs, which constitute the 
formal basis of what Charles Peirce called the “interpretant,” the process by 
which the meanings of verbal signs are defined by means of other signs. 
Instead of the traditional Saussurean binary system of signifiant ‘the signifier’ 
and signifié ‘what is signified,’ Peirce insisted upon a triad of sign, referent, 
and interpretant (the process of relating sign to referent by means of the 
system of signs). But Peirce was so impressed by the logical consequences of 
the system of verbal signs in language that he did not give adequate attention 
to what takes place in the “interpreter,” the one who must receive the lexical 
signs and arrive at meaning by an elaborate neural process, which at this stage 
of our knowledge of brain function we can only deduce from observations 
about the relations between lexemes and their contexts, both linguistic and 
nonlinguistic, i.e. the practical world of human experience. 

In addition to an interpretant (a system for decoding meaning), we must 
also reckon with an “intendant” (a system for selecting and arranging lexemes 
to match a speaker's or writer’s intention). 

This triadic view of the functioning of language in communication has 
very important implications. If a verbal sign can only be defined by other 
signs, and if these in turn must be defined by still other signs, there can be no 
ultimate way of arriving at an absolute definition of any sign. The problems 
involved in defining terms such as goodness and truth seem obviously diffi- 
cult, especially since they have been argued about by philosophers for cen- 
turies, but there are even problems involved in defining such a seemingly 
simple term as dog, which in The Random House Dictionary of the English 
Language, Second Edition, Unabridged is defined as “any carnivore of the dog 
family Canidae, having prominent canine teeth and, in the wild state, a long 
and slender muzzle, a deep-chested muscular body, a bushy tail, and large, 
erect ears. Cf. canid." But even this definition primarily substitutes one level 
of vocabulary for another. The definition might just as well have been “any 
animal of the family Canidae," because the description of dogs, even in the 
wild, does not fit all examples in this family. 

In the same dictionary canid is defined as "any animal of the dog family 
Canidae, including the wolves, jackals, hyenas, coyotes, foxes, and domestic 
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dogs,” but hyena is also defined as “a doglike carnivore of the family 
Hyaenidae.” No doubt many people refer to hyenas as dogs, though they 
actually belong to a quite different family of animals. 

This attempt to define the meaning of dog is an excellent illustration of 
the essential difficulty in any thorough definition. Saying that a dog is simply 
an animal of the family Canidae only helps if one knows about the family 
Canidae, and when this is defined by listing examples, one of which techni- 
cally does not belong, then obviously the boundaries of the meaning of dog 
are fuzzy and indefinite. Problem 13. 

One of the basic reasons for the indefiniteness of meanings is that 
language is a social reality. It is a set of habits shared by people and not all 
people are alike. Even within a single speech community not all people have 
had the same experiences, nor do they have the same interests in precision of 
speech. Being completely precise often seems a serious waste of time and 
energy, so that conservation of energy wins out over explicitness. Even 
semanticists can be misled by an informanr's elicited expressions, since there 
are so many factors which govern the context. Only a comparison of such 
elicited data with data representing the natural use of language can protect an 
analyst from making serious mistakes. 

Since language is essentially a social activity, encoding or decoding a text 
is primarily a dialogic process. The encoders inevitably anticipate the way in 
which hearers or readers are likely to understand their words, and they 
continually select the appropriate terminology in order to get across their 
ideas, In an interpersonal context a good speaker will constantly depend upon 
visual and audible feedback in order to adjust the use of vocabulary to the 
level of comprehension and the degree of receptivity of the audience. It would 
be a mistake to emphasize too much the social aspect of language, since 
individual speakers and writers often develop special devices to create greater 
impact and appeal, and these may gain widespread acceptance and signifi- 
cantly influence the manner in which a language is used in communication. 

A decoder generally pays close attention to several different features of a 
communication so as to understand both the explicit and the implicit 
messages. In addition to the designative and associative meanings of the 
words, a decoder of an oral discourse takes into consideration a number of 
quite diverse factors, e.g. what is known about the speaker, the gestures and 
mannerisms, the level of language, the relevance of the content to the setting, 
and the speaker’s evident degree of sincerity. Usually a decoder also matches 
his own interpretation of a discourse with what he imagines would be a stan- 
dard interpretation arrived at by people regarded as experts in the field. But 
the most important factor in decoding a text is the context (both linguistic 
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and nonlinguistic). In Hellenistic Greek edtpamedta generally designated 
‘ready wit, lively conversation, and verbal pleasantries,’ but in Ephesians 5.4 
(its only occurrence in the New Testament) it obviously must mean some- 
thing like ‘vulgar speech,’ for it is combined with such terms as atoypdorns 
‘shamelessness’ and wpodoyia ‘foolish speech.’ In many instances, however, 
it is the practical (or nonlinguistic) context which provides a clue to the 
appropriate meaning. For example, dqunyopéw in Acts 12.21 is a standard 
Hellenistic Greek term for public speaking, but it may be used in a pejorative 
sense of talking eloquent nonsense. In Acts 12.21 the ostentatious setting and 
the flattering response of the crowd point to the use of ëàmumyopée in the 
worst sense of crowd-pleasing humbug, in this case a particular, rather than a 
class, meaning. Problem 14. 


Relations Between Signs and Referents 


Some signs relate to referents by means of imitation, that is to say, the 
phonological forms of the words in one way or another resemble the refer- 
ents. Such signs are often spoken of as being “iconic” or *onomatopoeic." 
Although they are quite abundant in the writings of the Greek dramatists, 
they are relatively scarce in the New Testament. Note, however, the first part 
of BarraAoyéo ‘to utter senseless words’ (an imitation of stuttering), yoyyúÇo 
‘to complain’ (an imitation of muttering), and BapPapos ‘barbarian, foreigner’ 
(presumably the imitation of sounds made in foreign speech). The iconic, or 
imitative, character of such words may have been largely lost in the percep- 
tion of many speakers of Hellenistic Greek, even as many English speakers are 
unaware of the iconic nature of words such as cluck, clack, and click. 

Other signs, called “indexical,” serve to point to features of the setting of 
the text, e.g. English terms such as here, there, now, then, this, that, he, they, 
we, the former, the latter, and similar types of terms in the Greek of the New 
Testament, e.g. éyw, €uds, queis, CÚ, aÙTÓS, Tis, Os, OUTOS, ¿ketuos, 00e, rotos. 

The iconic and indexical signs of any language, however, represent a very 
small percentage of a language’s total verbal inventory. This ratio is, of course, 
an essential feature of any language, since it must have many more signs 
which bear no resemblance to their referents or which merely point to other 
signs or participants in communication, if it is to represent the infinite variety 
of phenomena. The unlimited variety of entities, activities, characteristics, 
and relations is far more numerous than the possible number of consonant 
and vowel combinations in vocally imitative lexemes. Furthermore, it would 
not be efficient for people to have a separate word for every pebble, grain of 
sand, leaf, cloud, star, wave, chair, bird, dish, spoon, vehicle, and path. In 
other words, human language could not be efficient if it consisted entirely of 
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proper names, that is, individual names for each isolatable object. Objects 
must be put into classes in order to talk about them meaningfully and 
efficiently. Specific items can, however, be identified in languages by using 
phrases which restrict the class terms. The word chair, for example, can be 
used to refer to millions of different chairs in the world. But it is possible to 
single out a specific chair in English by saying, “The chair in which I am now 
sitting.” This capacity for specification is one of the major roles of syntax. 

It is important to recognize that on every level of structure, languages 
employ a limited number of signs to perform a great many functions. 
Although the vocal apparatus is capable of making several hundred different 
sounds, most languages employ only a limited number of sounds which con- 
trast on at least two dimensions. Similarly, in the vocabulary of any language 
there are always many fewer words than the infinite number of entities, activ- 
ities, characteristics, and relations which are continuously represented. In the 
syntax, languages employ a restricted number of constructions to cover a 
wealth of relations. In fact, without such doubling up, languages would be 
monstrously awkward and inefficient. And even in the area of discourse there 
are only a limited number of discourse types, e.g. narratives, lyric poetry, 
didactic poetry, history, speeches, prayers, genealogies, and laws. 


Types of Referents 


Much has already been said about different types of referents of lexemes 
but it may be useful to specify these more systematically and precisely in 
order to have a more global view of what is involved. One basic distinction 
which is particularly important for detailed analyses of texts is the fundamen- 
tal difference between practical-world referents, e.g. man, tree, house, boat, 
mountain, sun, moon, and cloud, and language-world referents, e.g. word, 
sentence, grammar, noun, verb, pronoun, and discourse. The practical world 
referents (whether real or imaginary) are also of two different types: unique 
and multiple. The unique referents are also designated by two different types 
of lexemes: proper names, e.g. Simon Peter, Tiberius Caesar, William 
Shakespeare, Mount Everest, and the Atlantic Ocean, and titles, e.g. The Word, 
Sons of Thunder, Son of Consolation, and Son of Man, but only in specific 
contexts. 

One of the problems with proper names and titles is that they readily 
cross over from one status to another. The term yptoros was first a title, 
meaning 'anointed one,' but it gradually acquired the value of a proper name. 
In the New Testament one cannot always be certain as to the precise function 
of xptoros. Similarly, Caesar began as a proper name, but became a title, not 
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only in Latin but in other languages, as it was borrowed in the form of Kaiser 
in German and Tsar in Russian. 

Although proper names normally have only one referent, in some cases 
more than one person may have the same name (e.g. Herod). But within any 
one context a proper name has a unique referent. Titles on the other hand can 
refer to a number of different individuals, but within any one context they 
normally specify only a single referent. 

Terms with multiple referents constitute by far the majority of lexemes in 
any language. There is a certain parallelism between the various classes of 
referents and the formal (morphological and syntactic) classes of words. In 
both English and Greek most entities are represented primarily by nouns, but 
nouns may also represent events, e.g. arrival and etoodos, punishment and 
KOÀacts, and characteristics, e.g. length and ufjkos, heat and 0é¿pum. Verbs rep- 
resent primarily activities, but may also designate characteristics of activities, 
e.g. begin and apyoyat, finish and reAéc (as aspects of verb complements). 


Special Problems in the Semantic Structure of Words 


One of the most complex problems involved in the analysis of lexical 
meaning is that many words belong to more than one major semantic class, 
that is to say, a word may combine two, or even more, of the major semantic 
classes of entities, activities, characteristics, and relations. Furthermore, these 
semantically complex terms become very important in syntactic construc- 
tions. For example, in English a word such as dancer refers to both an entity 
and an activity, i.e. a person who dances (usually on a professional basis). But 
in a construction such as good dancer, the lexeme good applies normally not to 
the person, but to the activity of dancing. The same is true of a phrase such as 
good doctor, in which good characterizes the capacity to treat the sick. 

In Greek similar problems occur with words such as gwT7p ‘one who 
saves people,’ &ápymyós ‘one who begins or initiates,’ and TeAetwT7Hs ‘one who 
makes possible the completion of something.' In the case of compounds the 
complex nature of the semantic structure is usually quite evident, e.g. 
Trpokupóo ‘to validate something in advance’ (a combination of an activity and 
a feature of time), ëàucepumueuros ‘something which is hard to interpret,’ and 
pidradeAdia ‘love for a fellow believer.’ Problem 15. 

Collectives, e.g. nation, people, church, often cause problems because the 
context does not always indicate whether the referent is the total group or the 
constituent members of a group, and accordingly, it may be difficult to 
determine whether a cross reference to such terms should be singular or 
plural. Similarly, indefinite pronouns such as whoever and any are semanti- 
cally plural even though they are singular in form. 
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In both English and Greek the generic reference to both males and 
females has been through the use of the masculine form of words. In Greek 
the noun av@pw7os generally refers to a human being, whether male or 
female, but the pronominal cross reference to such a noun is characteristically 
a masculine singular pronoun. This has led to the practice in English of using 
masculine pronouns in translations of the New Testament, since traditionally 
the third person masculine pronouns in English have also been neutral as to 
gender. But increased sensitivity about such matters and a rapid shift to the 
use of "inclusive language" means that one must reconsider problems of 
semantic reference. For example, in Matthew 18.15 adeA@os, literally 
‘brother,’ certainly does not refer exclusively to a person's own brother, nor 
merely to men who sin, but to any fellow believer who sins. Similarly, in Luke 
9.23 the indefinite pronoun ris refers to anyone, whether male or female, and 
so in English it may be necessary to shift this into the second person which is 
gender neutral, e.g. “if you want to come with me, you must forget yourself." 
On the other hand, it would be possible to shift to the plural, which is also 
inclusive, e.g. "if people want to come with me, they...must forget them- 
selves." 

Personification implies a number of subtle semantic difficulties, es- 
pecially if one must translate such personifications into languages which do 
not permit talking about events or characteristics as though they were 
entities. In 1 John 4.18, 7 reÀe(a ayamn ¿€o Bañe. Tov póßov ‘perfect love 
casts out all fear, both ayamn and $ófos are personified. In reality, love does 
not exist apart from those who love, and the same is true of fear. The noun 
àyàr refers not only to an event, but implies that this is something which 
people experience. Accordingly, in some languages the only way to express 
the fact that the experience of love can eliminate the experience of fear must 
be ‘If people completely love, they do not need to fear’ or ‘When people love 
totally, they do not fear.’ Similar problems of personification occur with xápts 
‘grace’ (Romans 5.21), copia ‘wisdom’ (Matthew 11.19), and vópos ‘law’ 
(Romans 4.15). 

Languages are unique codes in that they can be used to speak about 
themselves. Not only does the Greek of the New Testament have words for 
speaking, e.g. Aéyo, AaAéo, Pwvew, and writing, e.g. ypadw, but it has other 
words which refer to what may be regarded as “verbal artifacts," e.g. Uuvos 
‘song,’ dvoya ‘name,’ ppa ‘statement, Adyos ‘message,’ ¿os ‘word,’ vópos 
‘the Law of Moses’ (as a designation of the Pentateuch), éatcroA7 ‘letter,’ 
mpopyrat ‘the writings of the prophets,’ and BiB8Aiov ‘book.’ There is, 
however, a serious problem involved with a number of these words which 
refer to verbal entities, since it is not always possible to determine whether 
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the focus is upon the entity as a verbal unit or as content. In some contexts a 
word such as BiBAtov refers to a written artifact (Luke 4.17), but in other 
instances, to the content of a document (Mark 10.4), although in Mark 10.4 
one cannot be certain as to whether the focus is on the content of the docu- 
ment or upon the document itself. The same problem occurs in most terms 
for verbal artifacts, except for those terms referring to formal syntactic 
features such as noun, verb, subject, predicate, etc. 

A number of terms which are formally adjectives in English and Greek 
imply more than mere features or characteristics of a person but suggest that 
such features are integrally related to an event or activity. Note, for example, 
terms such as aya6ds/good, ypynortos/kind, rovnpds/evil, and ddtxos/unjust. 
These expressions relate primarily to behavior, and it is no wonder that Greek 
contains verb formations such as &yaĝów ‘to do good’ (not in the New 
Testament), ypnorevopat ‘to be kind,’ rovnpevoua ‘to do evil’ (not in the 
New Testament), and aétxéw ‘to be unjust.’ In a number of languages the 
translation of these adjectives involving implied events can only be accom- 
plished by employing verbs. 

It is often difficult to determine whether a lexeme represents an entity or 
an activity or a state resulting from an activity. For example, in English the 
noun growth may represent either a process of growing, e.g. the growth of the 
child, or an object resulting from such a process, e.g. the growth on his leg. 
Similarly, Greek axon) may be the act of hearing (Hebrews 4.2) or the message 
which is heard (Romans 10.16). The noun Oócts may represent the act of 
giving (Philippians 4.15) or a gift (James 1.17). 


Associative Meanings 


Although associative meanings have already been mentioned, it is impor- 
tant at this point to discuss them somewhat more fully in order to distinguish 
them clearly from designative meanings, which are the principal concern of 
the next two chapters. An adequate treatment of the associative meanings in 
the Greek of the New Testament, however, would require an entire volume. 

Lexemes not only acquire designative meanings from their use in repre- 
senting phenomena in the real and linguistic worlds, but they also acquire 
certain associations based on how, when, where, and by whom they are used. 
In the same way that dirt and stains on clothing reveal a great deal about 
where and how they have been used, so words pick up associative meanings 
from the people who characteristically use them, from the circumstances or 
settings in which they customarily occur, from their associations with literary 
productions, and from their referents. 
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Because certain ethnic or socioeconomic classes traditionally use certain 
terms, these words acquire the associations of the class in question. 
Differences of sex, age, education, geography, religion, and work are also 
reflected in terms which people use, and this means that certain words 
become associated with such classes. Or one may say that the differences of 
class “rub off on” the words. It would be wrong to think that lexemes acquire 
associative meanings only from lower-class persons. Upper-class usage is 
every bit as distinctive as lower-class usage and is often bitterly criticized and 
denounced. 

But associative meanings are not limited to matters of vocabulary. 
Pronunciation, grammatical constructions, and the organization of discourse 
also acquire associative meanings based on speakers who typically employ 
distinctive phonological, lexical, syntactic, and rhetorical structures. 

Some religious groups use a quite distinctive religious vocabulary, and 
they may even employ distinctive syntactic constructions. The more a reli- 
gious group attempts to be “separated from the world,” the more likely they 
are to develop a highly specialized “other world” vocabulary, and to use such 
expressions as brothers and sisters, true to the faith, saved by the blood, washed 
in the blood, saved to serve, born-again believers, and filled with the Spirit. 
Unfortunately it sometimes happens that a religious group develops such a 
distinctive “holy ghetto language” that they cut themselves off from effective 
communication with all but their own in-group. 

Words also pick up associative meanings from the circumstances in 
which they are typically used, and the same word may have different associa- 
tive values depending on where and how it is uttered, e.g. hell on the golf 
course or in church. But different words, e.g. run, basket, eagle, goal, and set, 
may have somewhat similar positive associative meanings from quite different 
settings, in baseball, basketball, golf, hockey, and tennis, respectively. 

The significance of the associative meanings shows up most clearly when 
words are used in the wrong setting. At a meeting of the Linguistic Society of 
America a speaker who was well known for his religious affiliation spoke of 
the audience of linguists as a “congregation.” Immediately, smiles and titters 
rippled through the audience. 

A well known literary discourse may provide the basis for a good deal of 
associative meaning. Phrases such as verily, verily and in the heavenlies sound 
strictly biblical, and a political candidate's statement to run or not to run 
echoes Hamlet's “to be or not to be.” Special events can also develop signifi- 
cant, short-lived expressions with considerable associative meaning, for 
example, Where's the beef? and Where was George? repeated frequently during 
the 1988 presidential campaign in the United States. 
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The referents of words also contribute to their associative meaning. In 
American English expressions such as mother, country, nation, flag, and apple 
pie all have positive associative values, while blood, terrorist, Mafia, and 
communist are generally negative. But in any heterogeneous society the same 
word may have quite different associative meanings for different sectors of the 
society, e.g. liberal, conservative, Democrat, Republican, big business, and labor. 

The very same entity or event may be referred to by quite different 
expressions in order to communicate distinct associative values, e.g. freedom 
fighters in place of insurgents, destabilizing instead of defeating, and inoperative 
rather than broken. The same type of contrast occurs in the case of the vulgar 
four-letter words in English, which have acquired their associative meanings, 
not so much from their referents (since the same referents may also be 
referred to by technical expressions), but from the kinds of people who 
habitually use such terms in what many other people regard as the wrong 
social settings. 

Without contributions from native speakers of Hellenistic Greek, it 
would be difficult to tell much about the subtle associative meanings of many 
Greek terms in the New Testament. Moreover, the New Testament does not 
deal with many themes in which radical differences of associative meaning 
would likely occur. But there are certainly some lexemes which are very 
positive and others which are quite negative. For example, mvedya, 
TVEVMATLKOS, and mvevpaTiK@s would surely be positive in contrast with 
cápé, cápkwos, and capkikós. Words such as Aémrpa ‘leprosy, ducevtéptov 
‘dysentery,’ and uácri£b ‘a type of disease implying divine punishment’ would 
have negative associative meanings. The term oraupos ‘cross’ would have had 
strongly negative associative meanings for most speakers of Hellenistic Greek, 
but for Christians the term became a symbol of their newly found faith and a 
sign of divine forgiveness. Similarly, the term ayamaw, which in Hellenistic 
Greek would have been more or less associatively neutral for most speakers, 
became highly valued among believers. And €paw ‘passionate love, very 
highly regarded in amorous texts, as well as in some of Plato’s philosophical 
discourses, does not even occur in the New Testament. But in the writings of 
the early Christian Fathers it has a strongly negative associative value. The 
term ĝaípwv has a favorable associative value in Classical and most 
Hellenistic Greek, since it was used to refer to deities, personal destiny, and 
semi-divine beings, but in the New Testament the daiuoves became ‘demons’ 
and 'evil spirits.' Problem 16. 

Many persons have the impression that associative meanings (or values) 
are rather ephemeral (subject to rapid change) and highly individualistic. But 
that is really not the case. Extensive investigations of this phenomenon by C. 
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E. Osgood (1964) and his colleagues have shown that associative meanings 
are widespread and remarkably stable within any society. In fact, they seem to 
be every bit as extensive and enduring as designative meanings. But it is also 
true that a high percentage of the lexemes of a language are largely neutral as 
far as associative meanings are concerned. 


THREE 


KOS OS OR OZ OT OZ OR: 


ANALYZING THE DIFFERENT MEANINGS OF 
THE SAME LEXEME 


Before discussing methods which may be employed in analyzing the different 
meanings of the same lexeme, it is important to review briefly what has 
already been said about the features of lexemes, which are sometimes defined 
simply as any free form. But this is almost the same as saying “any verbal unit 
set off by spaces.” Such a pseudo-definition is, of course, very misleading. In 
Greek it is preferable to speak of non-idiomatic lexemes as “stems (simple, 
derived, and compound) without their inflectional affixes,” despite the fact 
that when words are cited, they almost always occur in their so-called 
“citation form” with suffixes. The only exceptions to this definition are the 
uninflected particles, adverbs, and borrowed terms, which are generally not 
inflected. Inflectional affixes should also be treated as part of the lexical 
inventory (as will be pointed out below), but since their functions are so 
closely related to the syntax, their meanings are usually handled as a matter of 
syntactic functioning. 

In addition to (1) uninflected words (both clitics and nonclitics), 
(2) inflectional affixes, and (3) stems (simple, derived, and compound), there 
are also (4) idioms, including (a) so-called “set phrases,” in which the mean- 
ing of at least one element cannot be determined on the basis of its normal, 
unmarked meaning (these expressions are sometimes called “low-grade 
idioms”) and (b) full idioms, in which the meaning of the whole expression 
cannot be determined by adding up the meanings of the constituent parts. 
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In English there are a number ol set phrases with specialized meanings, 
e.g. turn in (he turned in the money) and passed out (he passed out because of the 
heat). Such phrases may, however, be entirely unidiomatic in such expres- 
sions as he turned in the doorway and shouted to her and he passed out the 
money to the people. In Greek most set phrases have become compounds con- 
sisting of verbs with prepositions or preposed adverbs, e.g. ékmimTw ‘to run 
aground’ (of a ship) (Acts 27.17) and mapadoyiCopat ‘to deceive’ (Colossians 
2.4). Full-grade idioms in both English and Greek are abundant and the 
following are typical of those found in the New Testament: emiTiOnut Cuyov 
em TOV TpaxnAov (literally ‘to put a yoke on the neck’ but meaning ‘to burden 
with obligations’), Tov eavrod àprov écOiw (literally ‘to eat one’s own bread’ 
but meaning ‘to work for a living’), and aipw róv oravpop (literally ‘to take up 
the cross’ but meaning ‘to be prepared to suffer, even unto death’). 

This chapter, however, is concerned not so much with the various classes 
of lexemes which may have one or more meanings, but with the methods 
which may be used in ascertaining the possible meanings of such lexemes. 
But it is essential to distinguish between (1) the practical means used by the 
average speaker of a language when he or she is trying to understand what is 
being said and (2) the technical or analytical procedures which a linguist may 
employ in formulating definitions of meanings of words within his own 
mother tongue and in deciding upon the meanings of words in a foreign 
language, for which there may or ray not be qualified informants. 

As a person listens to a discourse in his or her mother tongue and hears a 
word or phrase which is either entirely new or is known but not in a sense 
which fits the context, the hearer immediately begins to interact with the 
context in trying to determine precisely what is meant. This usually means 
checking first with other words in the immediate context in order to narrow 
down the meaning of any obscure or ambivalent expression. If this doesn’t 
prove satisfactory, a hearer is likely to do a “retake” of the pronunciation to 
see if there was a possible mistake in speaking or hearing. If this doesn’t help, 
there is always the possibility that the intonation patterns or voice quality will 
reveal a statement as being ironic or humorous. Information about the 
speaker’s background may also be of help. In the actual process of decoding 
an oral utterance it seems as though a number of these procedures take place 
almost simultaneously. 

For a reader the situation is very similar, and clues are sought in the 
verbal context, in general background information known to the reader about 
the subject matter, in what is known about an author’s typical way of writing, 
and in what can be learned in a dictionary or encyclopedia. 
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Participants in an actual communication are seldom concerned with a 
systematic analysis of the total range of meaning of a term, but with its 
specific meaning in a particular statement. Knowing something of the total 
range of meaning of a term can help in isolating the specific designative 
meaning in a discourse, but in the practical day-to-day use of language the 
focus is on the particular meaning of lexemes and not upon the variety of 
meanings or their relations one to another. 

Because of this conccin for the particular meaning within specific 
contexts, many monolingual dictionaries do not attempt to classify diverse 
meanings. They simply list different uses, usually in the order of their 
frequency or on the basis of their possible historical development. Most 
semantic analysts, however, are interested not only in the range of usage of a 
term but in the kinds of meanings and their interrelations. And if they are 
preparing a monolingual dictionary in their own mother tongue, they can call 
upon their own linguistic experience with the various terms and upon their 
encyclopedic knowledge of how the world works. Accordingly, in preparing 
definitions they usually begin with the most generic features of the entities 
(also called “objects” and “participants”), activities (events, happenings), 
characteristics (quantities and qualities), and relations, and by adding a series 
of restrictive qualifications, they narrow down the range of contexts in which 
such a term can be appropriately employed. For example, in defining fish as 
an entity, it is possible to say that the term fish represents “an animal, verte- 
brate, living in water, which is cold-blooded, and normally obtains oxygen 
through the gills (though a few fish have a lung-like sack which also serves 
for the exchange of oxygen).” One may also say that most fish have scales, 
but this, as well as the use of a lung-like sack, is not a distinctive feature. 

To arrive at this same information it would be theoretically possible to 
put together all the innumerable contexts in which the term fish has been 
used and from these extract this same information, but there is no reason to 
perform unnecessary procedures when a person is fully familiar with the lan- 
guage and with the ecological and cultural context in which the term fish is 
used. 

But this approach does have some liabilities, because it tends to overlook 
the fact that the term fish is used in other ways, e.g. he went fishing, that is, he 
undertook to catch some fish, and he fished the lake, meaning not only that he 
fished in the lake, but presumably he fished throughout the lake. One can 
also say he fished out an old tire, probably from water, but not necessarily so; it 
might have been from a pile of tires or from a heap of refuse. But one can also 
say he fished through his pochets for two quarters, and in a figurative sense, a 
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person can be called a cold fish or be described as a fish out of water. Finally, a 
person can be told to fish or cut bait. 

The first meaning of fish may be regarded as the unmarked meaning 
(often called “core” or “central” meaning), and the rest represent varying 
degrees of extended, peripheral, or marginal meanings. In this series of mean- 
ings the uses of fish in he went fishing and he fished the lake seem to be very 
closely related, while he fished out an old tire and he fished through his pockets 
also appear to be related. This last extended use of fish must be treated as 
figurative and only distantly related to the aqueous vertebrate with gills. 
Although we describe different uses of fish as constituting different meanings, 
we are in a sense also describing different types of contexts, since it is the 
nature of the contexts which determines the distinctive semantic features. 
Problem 17. 

But what can be done by lexicographers who do not speak a certain 
language as their own mother tongue and who are not fully familiar with the 
culture? If they have informants, as most linguists do who work with so- 
called “primitive languages,” they can use a method involving prototypes and 
can obtain from informants some idea about what a word cannot mean. In 
fact, the meaning of lexemes in such a situation is determined primarily by 
stating the boundaries or ranges of usage, and not by specifying all the 
possible features. 

Lexicographers can present informants with a picture of a typical fish 
and ask what people would call such a creature. Then they can show pictures 
of various other animals in the sea, e.g. shark, eel, dolphin, lobster, crab, sea 
urchin, clam, etc., in order to determine how many of these animals can be 
included within the range of the term which also designates a typical fish. 

One of the problems encountered in this approach is that native speakers 
of a language often differ as to the range of application of a term. But ordinary 
people are not the only ones who argue about the meanings of words, e.g. 
various kinds of screwdrivers, chisels, and wrenches; philosophers have been 
arguing for centuries about the concepts represented by the meaning of such 
words as truth, beauty, insight, knowledge, and goodness. 

The problems of semantic range and equivocation are no better illus- 
trated than in the comparison of lexical meanings which involve differences 
in shape and size, e.g. mound, hill, and mountain. How large does a mound 
have to be before it becomes a hill? And how big does a hill have to be before 
it becomes a mountain? The distinctions are not fixed, however, but relative, 
since what is called a “mountain” in New England would only be a “hill” in 
the Rockies, and a typical “mountain” in the Rockies would be nothing more 
than a “hill” in the Himalayas. It is the relative difference, not the absolute 
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difference, which is relevant. Compare also the lexemes boot, shoe, slipper, 
and sandal. How high and how heavy does a shoe have to be before it 
becomes a boot? And how small and light does a shoe have to be before it 
becomes a slipper? And what happens if a person uses a sandal as a slipper? 
Does this change the name? For some people it does, while for others, it does 
not. Problem 18. 

For lexicographers working with the Greek of the New Testament the 
situation is often quite complex, since, as already noted, the contexts in 
which many words occur are strictly limited. For the Hebrew of the Old 
Testament the situation is even worse, since there is practically nothing else 
in Hebrew which is contemporaneous with the biblical text. And almost ten 
percent of the vocabulary of the Old Testament occurs only once, so that 
intertextual evidence for numerous words is totally lacking, though there may 
be some evidence from cognate languages. Such evidence must, however, be 
treated with suspicion, since there are always so many “false friends” between 
related languages, i.e. words which are historically related, but which may 
have quite different meanings, e.g. English deer and German Tier, meaning 
‘animal.’ 

For the biblical languages there are no native speakers, although there 
are dictionaries, but as already noted, these have their limitations, especially 
since they depend almost wholly on specifying meaning by using glosses. 
Accordingly, if one is to do a thorough piece of work and arrive at verifiable 
results, it is essential to begin with the empirical evidence of the texts and use 
an inductive approach with as few apriori theological presuppositions as pos- 
sible. It is a serious mistake to always begin with a so-called “basic meaning,” 
because there may not even be such a core meaning. The relations between 
the various meanings of lexemes may sometimes resemble constellations 
rather than galaxies. 

Once a specific, fairly large, and illustrative set of occurrences of a term 
in any language has been put onto separate slips of paper and the slips sorted 
into piles of seemingly related sets of meanings, one must then ask the ques- 
tion, “What do the meanings of the slips in any one pile have in common, and 
what distinguishes them from meanings in the other piles?” If there is no 
relation between the meanings, then one must be dealing with homophones, 
e.g. read and reed (two words pronounced the same way but with meanings 
which share no relevant components or features), or homophones and homo- 
graphs, e.g. light (in color) and light (in weight). 

After setting up a tentative system of classification of different meanings, 
one must test the system by seeing how readily and how well the rest of the 
occurrences of the term fit the classification. But the task is by no means 
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complete, since one cannot determine fully the meaning of any one term 
without comparing the range of meanings of all other terms in the same 
domain. And this involves the techniques outlined in Chapter 4. In actual 
practice, however, a lexicographer does not delay looking at sets of related 
meanings in other lexemes until all the possible meanings of a single lexeme 
have been analyzed. But for the sake of a clear explanation of the two 
approaches, it is helpful to consider first one and then the other approach, 
and then study the manner in which they can be successfully coordinated in 
actual practice. 

Having examined various problems relating to different meanings of 
certain English terms, it is essential to compare the application of lexico- 
graphical methods to several terms in the Greek of the New Testament. The 
following is a list of typical uses of yñ, followed by a translation of the 
context, but retaining the Greek term, so as not to be unduly influenced by 
renderings which could prejudice results. These brief contexts should also be 
supplemented by looking at the various passages in the Greek New Testament 
if there is significant doubt as to the meaning of yñ in any instance. 


1. yñ ZaBovAav kai yf; NepOadiw ‘the yñ of Zebulun and the yñ of 
Nephthali’ Matthew 4.15. 

2. €ws äv TapéedhOn ó oopavós kai 7] yf} ‘until heaven and yf pass 
away Matthew 5.18. 

3. é£ovoíav...éri Tis yis adiévat áuaprías ‘power on the yñ to for- 
give sins’ Matthew 9.6. 

4. €v é£ abrav ov Treceita émi rj» yÑu “not one of them falls to yf’ 
Matthew 10.29. 

5. kúpte rot ovpavod kai THs yfjs ‘Lord of heaven and yñ 
Matthew 11.25. 

6. Saou oùk eixev yiv oANijv. "where there was not much yf’ 
Matthew 13.5. 

7. TÒ 0€ srAotov hòn c rabiovs moods TO THs ys åmeîyev “the boat 
was already many stades from the yf Matthew 14.24. 

8. expua TO TahavTov cov &v TH yì ‘I buried your talent in the yf’ 
Matthew 25.25. 

9. axóros €yévero emt ücav THY yiv ‘darkness came upon the entire 
yfi or ‘the entire yf) became dark’ Matthew 27.45. 

10. mâs 6 ÓxAos mpds Thy 0&Aaccav émi THs yfjs hrav ‘the entire 

crowd was on the yf) facing the lake’ Mark 4.1. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 


22: 


23. 


24; 


25 


26 


24 


28. 


29. 
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avrog) 7] yf kaprodoopet ‘the yf) produces a harvest on its own’ 
Mark 4.28. 

oia yvadeds ert Tis yfjs ob Dovarat OUTws Acvuküvat ‘like no 
bleacher on the yñ is able to make them so white’ Mark 9.3. 

KaTayayovTes Tà Toa eri THY yw ‘bringing the ships to the yj’ 
Luke 5.11. 

dpa ebpnoet Tip mia uw emi Ths yfjs; ‘will he indeed find faith on 
the yj? Luke 18.8. 

kAwovcüv rà mpócorra eis THY yu ‘they bowed their faces to the 
yfi Luke 24.5. 

nAGev ó "Inoods...cis ri)» "lovóa(av yñu ‘Jesus went to the yñ of 
judah' John 3.22. 

T@ SakTVAW karéypadev eis Tiv yiv ‘with his finger he wrote on 
the yf’ John 8.6. 

ews écxárov THs ys “to the end of the yf’ Acts 1.8. 

¿£€eÀ0e èk THs ys rov ‘leave your yf’ Acts 7.3. 

Oros diayyeAf TO Övopa pov év ác TH yf ‘so that my name may 
be announced in all the y# Romans 9.17. 

karé(31 eis TA karorepa. pép THS ys “he went down into the 
lower part of the yf? Ephesians 4.9. 

vekpwoare oU TQ. WEAN rà ETL THs yÑç “so put to death the body 
parts on the yf? Colossians 3.5. 

Ó yewpyos éxüéxerau TOV TiuLov kaprov Ths ys ‘the farmer receives 
the valuable harvest of the yf? James 5.7. 

ovk éfpe£ev emi Ths yfjs eviavtovs rpe(s ‘it did not rain on the yf 
for three years’ James 5.17. 

7) yf; é£8Aacrq0«v TOv kapmóv avTíjs ‘the yñ produced its crops’ 
James 5.18. 


. TELPATAL TOUS KaTOLKODVTAS ETL THs yfje “to test those dwelling on 


the yf Revelation 3.10. 

BacuNeucoucu eri THs ys “they ruled as kings over the yj’ 
Revelation 5.10. 

€Bondnoev 7) yñ) TÀ yuvarkt “the yñ helped the woman’ Revelation 
12.16. 

é0auu dc 07 0X 7 yh ómiow TOD Onpiov ‘the whole yñ marveled at 
the beast’ Revelation 13.3. 
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30. oi éumopot Ths yñs...ëzÀourmoap ‘the businessmen of the yñ grew 
rich’ Revelation 18.3. 

31. Aris EpOerpev Thv yñu ¿p TÜ mopveig avTHs ‘who destroyed the yñ 
by her adultery Revelation 19.2. 


It may seem both strange and arbitrary to render the meanings of the 
various biblical expressions by translating everything but yfj, since the 
contexts would permit the translation of yfj in a number of different ways. 
That is, of course, the heart of the problem. It is possible to translate yñ in 
these various contexts as ‘earth,’ ‘country,’ ‘world, ‘land,’ ‘homeland, ‘region,’ 
‘area,’ ‘territory,’ ‘shore,’ ‘ground,’ ‘soil,’ ‘dirt,’ ‘society,’ and ‘people.’ And 
unless analysts are careful, they are likely to fall into the trap of making 
decisions about the English glosses and not about the Greek term yf). 

As already recommended, the first procedure is to put the various 
contexts into different easily recognized classes in a tentative analysis of the 
meaning of yñ. But this presupposes that there are certain principles to follow 
in such a grouping. The first such principle is that distinctions should be 
made on the basis of evident contrasts, and these can be seen more readily by 
using appropriate glosses. For example, by means of contrasts such as ‘heaven 
and earth’ (2) vs. ‘the land of Zebulun’ (1), and ‘businessmen of the earth’ 
(30) vs. ‘the earth produced its crops’ (25), and ‘the whole earth marveled’ 
(29) vs. ‘where there was not much earth’ (6), it is possible to establish 
certain tentative distinctions in meaning: (A) earth as the entire extent of land 
and water (2), since it contrasts with heaven and in combination with 
ovpavos ‘heaven’ designates the entire created cosmos, (B) a limited area of 
the earth, e.g. ‘land of Zebulun’ (1) and ‘land of Judah’ (16), (C) land as the 
firm surface of the earth, in contrast with water (10), (D) soil or ground that 
produces crops (6, 25), and (E) people who inhabit the earth (29). 

The obvious question is “Why not begin with all the possible glosses and 
try to reduce them to a few sets by comparing their related meanings?” This is 
certainly one way in which to analyze different meanings, but it is usually a 
risky procedure to work primarily with glosses, since these inevitably intro- 
duce semantic features which are likely to be alien to the meaning of the 
Greek terms. It is far better to use glosses as only tentative indicators of min- 
imal contrasts rather than to depend on comparisons. Working with contrasts 
is always a safer and more decisive technique. 

The second principle of organizing related meanings is to adopt no more 
meanings than are completely necessary to account for the evidence. This is, 
of course, a fundamental principle of all scientific work, since the fewer the 
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necessary categories or principles needed to explicate the data the more likely 
is the analysis to be correct. 

But some people may very well question the whole idea of trying to set 
up different meanings of words. Why not be satisfied with a list of glosses 
which one can employ whenever the context seems to imply one or another? 
But this does not resolve significant differences of opinion about the 
meanings in specific contexts nor does it help in seeing how various sets of 
particular meanings of a term cluster in different ways. These bundles of 
glosses reflect important relations which need to be investigated if one is to 
avoid naive judgments and misleading conclusions about different meanings 
of the same lexeme. This is even more true in dealing with the related 
meanings of different lexemes, which are usually much closer together in 
semantic space. In this process of sorting and classifying meanings, we are 
essentially classifying the contexts in which such lexical elements occur. This 
involves recognizing bundles of contexts and determining what a particular 
lexeme contributes to the meaning of such contexts. 

The next step in the procedure is to examine all the selected contexts in 
order to test the adequacy of the tentative listing of possible meanings, 
namely, A “the entire earth,” B “a limited and particular region of earth,” C 
“land, in contrast with water,” D “ground as surface of the earth or as soil,” 
and E “people of the earth.” Context 2 (‘until heaven and earth pass away’) 
and Context 5 (Lord of heaven and earth’) clearly belong to Meaning A, as 
does Context 3 (power on the earth to forgive sins’), since the focus is on the 
total extent. Context 1 (‘the land of Zebulun and Nephthali’), however, 
belongs to Meaning B. In the case of Context 4 (‘not one of them falls to the 
ground’) the context indicates the surface of the earth (Meaning D). 

Context 6 (‘where there was not much earth’) points to Meaning D, but 
Context 7 (‘the boat was already many stades from the land’) involves 
Meaning C. In Context 8 (‘I buried your talent in the ground’) yf is related to 
Meaning D. In Context 9 (darkness came upon the entire earth’) there is a 
problem since some exegetes claim that because Jesus' death had cosmic con- 
sequences, the darkness must have been at least over the entire earth and pos- 
sibly throughout the entire cosmos. Others, however, insist that since there 
are no independent confirmations of such a widespread darkness, yf) in this 
context must designate only the immediate region of Jerusalem or Judea. 
Such arguments are, however, largely beside the point. What is important in 
the Matthean account is the symbolic, theological, and metaphysical signifi- 
cance of the event. 

Context 10 (‘the entire crowd was on the land facing the lake’) clearly 
belongs to Meaning C, while Context 11 (‘the earth produces a harvest on its 
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own’) surely favors Meaning D. Context 12 (‘like no bleacher on earth is able 
to make them so white’) poses a problem of exegesis, since the phrase emi Tis 
yfis may be an attributive of yvadevs, i.e. ‘any bleacher on earth,’ or it may 
serve to designate the ancient custom of bleaching clothes by spreading them 
out on the ground under the hot sun in order to bleach them white. The first 
interpretation is generally preferred, but the meaning could be A or D. 

In Context 13 (‘bringing the ships to land’) the meaning is clearly C, but 
in Context 14 (‘will he indeed find faith on the earth’) the most likely mean- 
ing is A. In Context 15 (‘they bowed their faces to the ground’) yñ belongs to 
Meaning D, and in Context 16 (Jesus went to the land of Judah’) yñ belongs 
to Meaning B, but in Context 17 (‘with his finger he wrote on the ground’) to 
Meaning D. In Context 18 (‘to the end of the earth’), however, yñ belongs to 
Meaning A, in Context 19 (‘leave your land’) to Meaning B, and in Contexts 
20 (‘so that my name may be announced in all the earth’) and 21 (he went 
down into the lower part of the earth’) to Meaning A. 

Context 22 (‘so put to death the body parts on the earth’ or ‘...the earthly 
body parts’) represents a number of semantic problems. In the first place, 
vekpwoare ‘put to death’ is strictly figurative, since nothing is killed. At the 
same time rà uéÀm (literally ‘body parts’) is used in an extended, generic 
sense of ‘parts’ or ‘aspects.’ This is evident from the context, since these 
aspects are spelled out as consisting of sexual immorality, indecency, passion, 
and evil desires, and these aspects are further qualified as being typical of 
what happens on earth (Meaning A). Accordingly, some translations have 
rendered this command as “treat as dead those earthly desires of yours.” 
Contexts 23 (‘the farmer receives the valuable harvest of the earth’), 24 (it 
did not rain on the earth for three years’), and 25 (‘the earth produced its 
crops’), which involve harvest, rain, and crops, may be regarded as belonging 
to Meaning D, although one can also argue that Meanings A and B are also 
possible. 

In Contexts 26 (‘to test those dwelling on the earth’), 27 (‘they ruled as 
kings over the earth’), and 30 (‘the businessmen of the earth grew rich’) yf) is 
best interpreted as representing Meaning A, and this is also probably true of 
Context 31 (‘who destroyed the earth by her adultery’) because of the 
presumed intention to include the entire earth. Context 28 (the earth helped 
the women’), however, presents certain problems, since yñ has been personi- 
fied and made the agent of help for the woman being pursued by a dragon. 
Such a usage of yñ may be best described as a figurative extension of Meaning 
A (although not conventionalized), since the events in Revelation are to be 
interpreted generally in symbolic terms. But in Context 29 (‘the whole earth 
marveled at the beast’) the occurrence of yñ in the sense of ‘all the people of 
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earth’ is not a personification but a metonym (Meaning E). But this sense of 
yñ is not unique, since it also occurs in Matthew 5.13, dpels ¿oTe TO GAas Tis 
yfis ‘you are the salt of the earth.” The term yñ in this context designates 
much more than the physical earth. In fact, it is parallel to xógpos in the 
phrase rò pôs TOD Kdcpov ‘the light of the world’ (John 8.12), and must be 
regarded as an example of Meaning E. 

For many persons the frequent use of such terms as may, probably, possi- 
ble, could, generally, tendency, however, but, and somewhat at various points in 
the preceding sections gives the impression that semantics is a very inexact 
discipline, but this is the very nature of language. Words are not points of 
meaning or well-defined pieces of mosaic covering a society’s cultural land- 
scape. Nor is language a topographical map of a culture’s cognitive experi- 
ence. It is a highly useful and adaptable set of symbols for getting things done 
in an interpersonal world, but not a set of mathematical formulas or of strictly 
logical signs having only one well-defined meaning. 

A still further procedure in dealing with the meanings of yñ would be to 
test the series of Meanings A through E in all the other New Testament con- 
texts in which y# occurs. But even then the task would not be complete, for 
the meanings of yñ would still need to be tested with those different lexemes 
which belong to the same semantic domain, e.g. koopos, oixoupévn, aos, 
and yapat. But this latter procedure again involves the methods described in 
Chapter 4. Problem 19. 

A somewhat different set of problems and applicable methods of analysis 
may be illustrated by considering the range of meanings of marp ‘father.’ 
Whereas in the case of yñ it is impossible to determine just what is the cen- 
tral, core, or unmarked meaning, there is no such difficulty in the case of 
maTnp. Furthermore, greater familiarity with the range of meanings makes 
possible a somewhat simpler methodology, though there are many more 
instances of marýp than of yñ in the New Testament. 


l. àdévres TÒ Aotov kai TOV zaTépa avT@v ‘leaving the boat and their 
father Matthew 4.22. 

2. Tov TaTépa Uj.Gv TOv év Tots obpavots ‘your Father in heaven’ 
Matthew 5.16. 

3. ws Ó TaTi)p vuv ó opavios TéAELOs Eat ‘as your heavenly Father 
is perfec Matthew 5.48. 

4. ó QuAGv marépa Ñ unTépa vmép épé ‘whoever loves father or mother 
more than me' Matthew 10.37. 

5. marépa pn kaAéare oj.&v emi THs ys ‘do not call anyone on earth 
father’ Matthew 23.9. 
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el Nucla €v Tats Nuépais TOV TaTépwv Hudv ‘if we were in the days 
of our fathers’ Matthew 23.30. 


. ebhoynpuévn 1) épxopévn BactrEla TOO raTpós uv Aavid ‘blessed 


is the future kingdom of our father David’ Mark 11.10. 

kaOws €hadnoev Tpós TOUS Tarépas uv ‘as he said to our 
fathers’ Luke 1.55. 

Tofoat €Aeos META TOY TATEPwWY uv ‘to show mercy to our 
fathers’ Luke 1.72. 

Opkov Ov apooev mpos ' Aflpaày. Tov TaTépa huv ‘oath which he 
swore to our father Abraham’ Luke 1.73. 


ki D cat a F s * * 
. év Tots TOD TaTpOs pov bel eivai we ‘it is necessary for me to be in 


the house of my Father’ Luke 2.49. 

Trarépa €xouev TOV ’ABpady ‘we have a father who is Abraham’ 
Luke 3.8. 

Oray EMON év TH d0En abrod kal Tod marpós ‘when he comes in his 
glory and that of the Father’ Luke 9.26. 


. oL Oe maTépes v.v améxTeav abTovs ‘your fathers killed them’ 


Luke 11.47. 


. OTATHP Mov ews apt. epyacerat ‘my Father is still working’ 


John 5.17. 


t a ? es x L4 M k ^5 # £ 
. OL TATEPES NAV TO avva €payov ev TH epnuw ‘our fathers ate 


manna in the desert’ John 6.31. 

bets TroLeire rà Epya TOD maTpós ouv ‘you do the works of your 
father or ‘you do the same as your father did’ John 8.41. 

úueîs ék TOO rarpós roO btaBdAov éa Té. “you are from your father 
the devil’ John 8.44. 

OTt WevorTns éaTiv kal ó maT3)p avTod ‘because he is a liar and the 
father of it’ John 8.44. 


. avdpes adedAdoi kai 7rarépes, ákobcare ‘men, brothers, and fathers, 


listen’ Acts 7.2. 


. add’ ob TOAAOvS TraTépas ‘but not many fathers’ 1 Corinthians 


4.15. 


écopat optv eis TaTépa ‘I will be a father to you’ 2 Corinthians 
6.18. 


eis Ócós Kal maThp mávTow ‘one God and Father ofal’ Ephesians 
4.6. 
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24. ékpúßn tpiunvov UTO rYv TaTépop avTod ‘he was hid three months 
by his parents’ Hebrews 11.23. 


Since all scientific classification depends upon the twin principles of 
comparison and contrast, it is important in relating any series of particular 
meanings into a set of diverse class meanings to employ a two-step procedure: 
first, attempt to find distinctive contrasts, and second, sort out the related sets 
on the basis of comparing the ways in which tokens (the contextually particu- 
lar meanings) exhibit similar types of contrasts. 

If one can begin with a seemingly central or core meaning, as in the case 
of this series with matýp, this is useful. Then one can examine one context 
after another in order to determine whether this core meaning is applicable. 
The meaning of marp in Contexts 1 (leaving the boat and their father) and 
4 (whoever loves father or mother more than me’) is easily defined in terms 
of direct biological relation, male, and one generation prior to the reference 
person, namely, a son or daughter. But in Contexts 2 (‘your Father in 
heaven’) and 3 (‘as your heavenly Father is perfect’) these features simply do 
not apply. God as ‘Father’ is not biologically related, is only figuratively 
antecedent by the act of creation, and is only metaphorically male. 

In Context 5 (‘do not call anyone on earth father’) the use of zarTp is 
quite different from what it is in the previous contexts, since this is certainly 
not an injunction against speaking about one’s own father nor is it a taboo 
about speaking of God as ‘Father.’ In Matthew 23.9 the focus is on authority 
within the believing community, and so a term appropriate to God is not to 
be used in speaking about persons. 

In Context 6 (‘if we were in the days of our fathers’) marýp occurs in the 
plural, and it is also not applicable to an immediate human father, or to God, 
or to an authority figure among the believers. The biological relation holds 
good, and the issue of direct descent is at least metaphorically applicable, but 
these ‘fathers’ in Matthew 23.30 were many generations separated from the 
kinship reference point. Contexts 8 (‘as he said to our fathers’) and 9 (‘to 
show mercy to our fathers’) appear to employ the plural of marýp in the same 
sense as in Context 6, while in Contexts 7 (blessed is the future kingdom of 
our father David’) and 10 (‘oath which he swore to our father Abraham’) the 
singular of 7ar7p is used in essentially the same sense as in Contexts 8 and 9, 
although the form is singular. 

Notice how Trar+p in Contexts 11 (‘it is necessary for me to be in the 
house of my Father) and 13 (when he comes in his glory and that of the 
Father) designates God, while in Contexts 12 (‘we have a father who is 
Abraham’) and 14 (‘your fathers killed them’) the designation is to an ances- 
tor. In Context 15 (‘my Father is still working’) the designation is likewise of 
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God, since Jesus is speaking, but the precise semantic components of maTýp 
in this context have challenged the subtle acuity of theologians for centuries, 
and no explanation, whether metaphorical, metaphysical, adoptive, or biolog- 
ical, has served to satisfy everyone. Unique relationships between entities for 
which there are no parallels in finite existence cannot be readily defined on 
the basis of distinctive features. 

In Context 16 (our fathers ate manna in the desert’) the designation is to 
the ancestors, but in Contexts 17 (‘you do the works of your father’), 18 (you 
are from your father the devil’), and 19 (‘because he is a liar and the father of 
it') the referent is the Devil, as the archetype or prototype for the behavior of 
the leaders of the Jews to whom Jesus was speaking. In Context 19, however, 
one may argue that ‘father’ is not to be understood as a mere prototype, but in 
a symbolic sense as an originator of something, i.e. the one who instigated the 
custom of lying. In the same way that the expression ‘son of...’ in the Hebrew 
of the Old Testament and in the Greek of the New Testament means 'one who 
has the qualities of..., so ‘father of...’ suggests that people follow the pattern of 
life characteristic of those who have metaphorically produced them. When 
the Jews in conversation with Jesus spoke of themselves as having Abraham 
as their father (John 8.39), the use of zarmp should be considered as designat- 
ing a prototype or model, as well as an ancestor. 

In Context 20 (men, brothers, and fathers, listen’) the plural of marp is 
not a designation of ancestors, but of contemporaneous elders, as persons of 
distinction and authority. In Context 21 (‘but not many fathers’) the designa- 
tion is to leaders within the believing community, while in Context 22 (1 will 
be a father to you’) there is a marked metaphorical use of waryp, in which 
God speaks of himself as a father, paralleling the use of marýp in Contexts 2, 
3, 1i, and 13. 

In Context 24 (he was hid three months by his parents) the plural of 
matnp specifies the parents of Moses. 

On the basis of the series of evident contrasts and similarities in various 
contexts, it is possible to set up the following series of meanings: (A) father, 
as human biological male parent, (B) parents, (C) elder (older male of distin- 
guished rank), (D) leader, (E) authority figure of high rank, addressed by 
title, (F) archetype, prototype, (G) ancestor, (H) God as Father. It is, of 
course, possible to arrange these meanings in a variety of orders, but from the 
standpoint of the number and diversity of applicable features of age, gender, 
relations, rank, and authority, it would seem that this sequence is probably 
justified. At the same time it is impossible to determine whether there should 
be a distinction between Meanings D and E, since there is no way of knowing 
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whether the reference in 1 Corinthians 4.15 belongs to the same class of 
persons as is mentioned in Matthew 23.9. 

Given a list of meanings such as in the series A to H, it seems only logical 
to think of a string of meanings, related one to another in a kind of descend- 
ing order from the so-called central or core meaning. But this is actually 
seldom the case. Other sets of meanings may develop along quite different 
lines, e.g. a galaxy radiating out from some central point. For example, in this 
set of meanings of marýp, two meanings, parents (B) and ancestors (G), have 
as focal features biological descent, while leader (D) and high authority figure 
(E) represent primarily authority and control. The meaning of elder (C) com- 
bines both biological relations and respect (an aspect of authority and status), 
and the meanings of archetype (F) and God (H) are essentially metaphorical 
(or metaphysical). These may be diagrammatically represented by the 
following figure: 

(H) 
God 


(metaphysical) 


(F) 
archetype 


(metaphorical) 


(G) (B) (A) (D) (E) 
ancestors parents (biology) father (authority) leader authority 
and rank) 


(biology 
and rank) 


(C) 
elder 


Figure 1. 


This type of diagram, however, should not be taken too seriously, since it 
only suggests possible relations and is not based on any mathematical foun- 
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dation in graph theory, whereby parameters can be given to various features 
and the interrelations of parts can be plotted with a high degree of accuracy. 

Some persons naively imagine that it is possible to set up central mean- 
ings on the basis of frequency of occurrence. One might be able to spot a 
central meaning in this way if all the instances of the use of a term could be 
counted during a reasonable period of time, but this statistical approach can 
certainly not be applied to a restricted body of texts, e.g. the occurrence of 
matnp in the New Testament, where the use of marhe as a designation of God 
occurs far more frequently than any other meaning, in fact, more frequently 
than all the other meanings combined. 

Central meanings do not depend on frequency of occurrence but on the 
extent of “markedness,” that is, the extent to which particular meanings are 
marked by the context. The greater the specificity of marking the more 
peripheral the meaning, and if a meaning is always marked by a specific 
accompanying expression, the result is not a separate meaning but may 
constitute a part of a fixed phrase or idiom. 

In order to appreciate more fully the difference between particular and 
class meanings and how a definition of meaning is expressed in terms of 
distinctive features, it may be useful to examine a number of ways in which 
father is used in English: (A) a male biological parent, (B) a male adoptive 
parent, (C) a progenitor, that is, a male founder of a family, race, or line, (D) 
a man who is a paternal provider for persons, e.g. a father of the indigent, (E) a 
person who has originated or established something, e.g. the father of modern 
physics and the fathers of the church, (F) a prototype or precursor, e.g. the 
windmill was the father of the modern turbine, (G) a leading male person in a 
community, e.g. the city fathers, (H) a priest, and (1) God as the supreme 
being. 

For Meaning A, the three distinctive features are male, preceding genera- 
tion, and direct descent. In the case of Meaning B, there is no direct descent, 
but another significant feature has been added, namely, a formal or informal 
relation recognized by the society and involving the usual obligations of a 
father. For Meaning C the distinctive features are male, direct descent, and 
person of importance, but separated by a number of generations. In the case 
of Meaning D, the features of male and older generation are both relevant, but 
there is no reference to biological descent. What is important is a feature 
similar to the case of B, in which a person shows paternal concern for a class 
of persons requiring such help. For Meaning E there is a feature of male and a 
figurative sense of older generation (in fact, several generations may have 
intervened, as in the case of Meaning C), but there is also a figurative sense in 
which the person in question has "given birth to" a new idea or institution. 
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For Meaning F, the feature of male is lost entirely, prior generation 
becomes merely prior time, and biological descent becomes “significant simi- 
larity and design dependency.” For Meaning G, the feature of male is still 
present, but generation is not relevant and paternal concern is largely absent. 
But the features of authority and rank are significant. For Meaning H, the 
feature of male is generally applicable, but not necessarily the feature of older 
generation, and for the priests of some confessions, biological offspring are 
prohibited. For Meaning I, the feature of male is figurative, “creator” takes the 
place of biological relation, and in place of prior generation the relevant 
feature is “eternal.” For many people who speak about God as Father, there is 
also a feature of paternal care combined with stern authority and punishment 
for doing wrong. 

Some persons may object to the above tentative list of meanings of 
English father, since they also use father when referring to a stepfather or a 
father-in-law, while other people may claim that an adoptive father is really 
not a father and that a father-in-law should never be called a father. Such 
differences in usage simply illustrate the fact that the semantic boundaries or 
ranges of lexemes are often fuzzy and imprecise, since each person in a 
speech community will have had certain personal experiences which become 
a part of that person’s own personal semantic grid. Problem 20. 

In order to get a bird’s-eye or composite view of the relation between 
various meanings and their distinctive features, some linguists like to employ 
a matrix, in which the meanings are listed horizontally and the features verti- 
cally, but the resulting information, except in the case of small, tightly struc- 
tured domains, such as kinship terms, is generally disappointing. Matrices do 
offer more possibilities for relating meanings of different terms which are very 
close in semantic space and for which the contrasts are quite evident. But for 
the average set of different meanings of the same lexeme, matrices are of little 
practical value. In fact, they are often misleading since the pluses and minuses 
may have quite different meanings in different parts of the matrix. This is 
especially true of figurative meanings. 

Having now examined several terms designating entities, it may be useful 
to investigate some of the semantic problems involved in ex@aAAw (literally 
‘throw out’), a term which designates movement caused by some agent or 
force. Accordingly, there are essentially three semantic features involved: the 
actual movement in space, the agent which causes the movement, and the 
entity which experiences the movement. In translating the following Greek 
contexts, the expression ‘throw out’ is purposely used as a means of highlight- 
ing the fact that in so many instances a literal rendering does not fit. 
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¿K Bae mpórrov èk Tod 0b0a)uo0 ood rhv óokóp ‘first throw out the 
beam from your own eye Matthew 7.5. 

TÔ cà Ovopart ðaruóvia €€eBadouev ‘we threw out demons in your 
name' Matthew 7.22. 

ol òè viot THs BactAcias exBAnOnoovrat els TO okóros TO é£orepov 
‘the sons of the kingdom will be thrown out into complete 
darkness’ Matthew 8.12. 

Ore be E€eBANON ó OyAos "when the crowd had been thrown out’ 
Matthew 9.25. 

Ews av eKBaAy eis vikos THY Kpiow ‘until he throws out justice into 
triumph’ Matthew 12.20. 

6 ayabos avOpwros ék ToO ayabod Oncavpod exBarrct ayaa ‘a 
good person throws good things out of his good treasure’ 
Matthew 12.35. 

eis apedpava exBadrrerat ‘it is thrown out into the drain’ 
Matthew 15.17. 

c£éBaAev mávras ToUs TwWAODVTAS kal ayopacovTas ¿u TH lep@ ‘he 
threw out all the buyers and sellers in the temple’ Matthew 
21.12, 

AaBdvtes abrov é£éBaXov ¿£a Tod dumed@vos “they took him and 
threw him out of the vineyard’ Matthew 21.39. 

evdus TO mveOpa avTOv ExBadrci els THY Epnuov ‘right then the 
Spirit threw him out into the desert Mark 1.12. 

àvacTáàvres é£éBaXov avrov £o THs TÓAews “they got up and 
threw him out of the city Luke 4.29. 

OTav...€KBdAwOW TO Óvoya vuv ws Tovnpov ‘when they throw 
out your name as evil’ Luke 6.22. 

Oras épyáras ekan eis TOV Oepiopov adTod ‘that he may throw 
out workers into his harvest’ Luke 10.2. 

€xBadwv cdaxev 000 Óqvápia TH Tavdoye? ‘throwing out two 
denarii he gave them to the inn-keeper Luke 10.35. 

màvTas ¿€éBaxep ëk roO icpod Tå re mpó(Jara kal rovs Boas “he 
threw them out of the temple together with the sheep and the 
cattle” John 2.15. 

TOV épxój.evov Trpós ¿ué où uy EKBdAW ¿o ‘I will not throw out 
anyone who comes to me’ John 6.37. 
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17. ñwouceu 'Inoos örı €£éBadov abróv ¿€e ‘Jesus heard that they had 
thrown the man out’ John 9.35. 


18. órav rà lõa TavTa exBady “when he had thrown out all his own 
(sheep)' John 10.4. 


19. éxBaddovrtes €Ew THs TOAEws EALBoBdAovv ‘when they had thrown 
him out of the city, they stoned him’ Acts 7.58. 


20. éxBadddpevor Tov oirov els Thy ÓáAaccav ‘when they had thrown 
the wheat out into the sea’ Acts 27.38. 


21. exBadre Thv TrauDiakmv Kat Tov viov abris ‘throw out the servant 
and her son’ Galatians 4.30. 


22. érépa 00@ exBadodoa ‘she threw (them) out by another road’ 
James 2.25. 


23. avdAnv riv €Ewbev Tod vaod &kBaAc €Ewhev ‘throw out the outer 
court of the temple’ Revelation 11.2. 


One reason for translating €k8aAAw as ‘throw out’ is to indicate the ab- 
surdity of thinking that ex@aAAw somehow always implies ‘throw out, when 
in reality it occurs with this meaning in very few contexts. In this series the 
one specific context with this meaning is Acts 27.38, which designates the 
action of the crew in throwing the wheat into the sea in order to make the 
ship lighter and therefore less likely to run onto submerged rocks or sand- 
bars. But the literal renderings also serve to highlight various contrasts in 
meaning, which would probably not have been so evident in more contextu- 
ally acceptable renderings. 

In Context 1 (‘first throw out the beam from your own eye’) the ren- 
dering ‘throw out’ does not fit, since the focus is not on throwing something 
but on removing it. This is an action in which the agent (the one performing 
the action) does not move, but the beam does. An appropriate rendering in 
English would be ‘remove’ or ‘get rid of.’ 

Likewise in Context 2, the demons were not actually thrown through 
space but were forced out by the agent, presumably with considerable meta- 
physical force. In fact, the meaning of €k8aAAw in Context 2 is very similar to 
what occurs in Context 1, but since the demons were regarded as entities in 
New Testament times, a more appropriate rendering might be ‘caused them to 
go out’ or ‘...to come out or ‘...to leave.’ 

In Context 3 ‘the sons of the kingdom’ (those who should rightfully be a 
part of the kingdom) are ‘thrown out into’ or ‘forcibly sent to’ or ‘forced out 
into’ utter darkness. It is impossible to be precise about this, since the move- 
ment is a kind of “metaphysical movement,” but it is clear that the agents of 
the action use force of some kind and that they do not accompany those who 
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are sent, as is the case in contexts in which renderings such as ‘bring’ and 
‘lead’ are appropriate. 

In Context 4 (‘when the crowd had been thrown out’) an English transla- 
tion on a strictly popular level might very well render €x8aAAw as ‘throw out,’ 
but ‘forced them to leave’ or ‘made them get out’ would seem more fitting for 
the actual event. 

In Context 5 (‘until he throws out justice into triumph’) the rendering 
‘throw out’ is entirely inappropriate. In Matthew 12.20 €x8aAAw in combi- 
nation with the phrase eis víkos is reduced to a causative verb introducing a 
resulting state, and so ékgáAy eis vikos THY Kpioww means ‘to cause justice to 
be victorious.’ The verb €k8aAAw probably also suggests a ‘forceful event,’ but 
there is no residue of actual movement in space. 

In Context 6 (‘a good person throws good things out of his good trea- 
sure’) the literal translation suggests getting rid of good things, rather than 
bringing them out for some good purpose. In this context the movement is in 
the direction of the agent, while in Contexts 1 through 4 the action is away 
from the agent. 

In Context 7 (‘it is thrown out into the drain’) the movement is away 
from the point of reference and there is no implicit, active agent since the 
process is physiological. 

In Context 8 (he threw out all the buyers and sellers in the temple’) the 
agent uses force to cause people to leave, an action essentially similar to what 
occurs in Context 4, but in Context 9 (they took him and threw him out of 
the vineyard") the phrase 'threw him out' could be quite appropriate in view 
of the violence involved, but the man was probably not literally hurled 
through the air. In Context 10 (‘right then the Spirit threw him out into the 
desert") the action of the Spirit would certainly not involve such violent force, 
although the use of €x8aAAw suggests the imperative nature of the Spirit's 
action, in which case a rendering such as ‘made him go out into the desert’ 
would be appropriate. 

In Context 11 (‘they got up and threw him out of the city’) the action of 
the crowd in Nazareth against Jesus was certainly characterized by force and 
those exerting the force no doubt went along with Jesus. An appropriate 
expression in English might be 'they dragged him out' or 'they chased him 
out.’ 

In Context 12 (‘when they throw out your name as evil’) the phrase 
exBadwow TÒ Ovoua should be understood as an idiom, because a ‘name’ is 
not actually thrown, and furthermore, in this context dvoya is a symbol of the 
person in question. Accordingly, an equivalent expression in English could be 
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‘when they talk about you as being evil’ or ‘when they denounce you as being 
evil.’ 

In Context 13 (‘that he may throw out workers into his harvest’) the 
action of €x8aAAw is one of sending, but there is no indication of violence or 
force, though there may be an aspect of insistence, and this could explain the 
use of €xBaAAw in place of méuTw. 

In Context 14 ('throwing out two denarii he gave them to the inn- 
keeper) there is no throwing or force, but the same kind of action as in 
Context 6, in which the good man takes good things out of his good treasure. 
In Context 15 (he threw them out of the temple together with the sheep and 
the cattle), however, there is force involved, and the men as well as the sheep 
and cattle are ‘driven out.’ 

In Context 16 (‘I will not throw out anyone who comes to me’) €xBadAw 
has lost the features of force and movement, though one could interpret the 
‘rejection’ as implying a kind of separation. Accordingly, one may translate ‘I 
will not reject anyone who comes to me.’ But in Context 17 (‘Jesus heard that 
they had thrown the man out) €k8aAAw is used in the sense of drastic action 
in putting a man out of the synagogue, in which case he could lose both 
social and property rights. 

In Context 18 (‘when he had thrown out all his own sheep’) the relation 
of agent to the action is entirely different from what a literal translation of 
exBadAAw would suggest, since the shepherd always led his sheep. They did 
'come out' at his call or command, but he went with them, and hence 
€xBaddAw in this context needs to be rendered as ‘he led out all his own 
sheep.’ 

In Context 19 (‘when they had thrown him out of the city, they stoned 
him’) there is no actual throwing in the sense of tossing a person into the air 
and out of the city. The action is essentially the same as in Context 11. But in 
Context 20 (when they had thrown the wheat out into the sea’), as already 
noted, there is an instance of actual throwing. 

In Context 21 (‘throw out the servant and her son’) the action involves 
forcing persons to leave, in a manner somewhat similar to the action in 
Context 4, but in Context 22 (‘she threw them out by another road’) 
€x@aAAw is primarily an expression of ‘cause’ with a measure of insistence, 
while in Context 23 (‘throw out the outer court of the temple’) ék8aAAw and 
€€w0ev form an idiom, meaning ‘to omit’ or ‘not to consider.’ 

This series of contexts in which €k8aAAw occurs in the New Testament 
is highly instructive since it illustrates so well how a term which literally 
refers to an action of forcefully projecting something through the air and 
away from an agent may develop a series of different meanings, some of 
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which have nothing to do with the original meaning of the compound. One 
could speculate about how such meanings could have developed, but this 
would be largely a waste of time. There is no way to retrace the steps of 
semantic development in a term such as ék(àAAc, which in Classical and 
Hellenistic Greek had a number of additional uses, e.g. ‘carry out,’ ‘put 
ashore,’ ‘banish,’ ‘turn out to be,’ ‘expose,’ ‘depose,’ ‘throw an opponent in 
wrestling,’ ‘publish,’ ‘break in (doors), ‘let fall, ‘spit out, ‘throw up,’ ‘vomit,’ 
‘annul,’ ‘lose,’ ‘give birth (especially prematurely), ‘put (a bone) out of joint, 
‘upset,’ ‘start (astronomical counting), and ‘branch off (of a river).’ What is 
important is to realize that a term may be highly productive of different 
meanings, some of which appear to have nothing to do with the original, 
literal meaning. 

A feature of meaning such as ‘force’ can have a very wide range of 
application, from excessively violent to mild insistence. In fact, the element of 
force in €kBaAAw may be entirely lacking, and the verb can become 
essentially an auxiliary meaning ‘to cause to.’ 

In €xBadAw the feature of ‘movement’ likewise takes on several different 
forms. Originally, the meaning must have been ‘movement from or out from a 
point associated with the agent,’ but this feature of movement was greatly 
expanded to include a number of different kinds of caused movements, e.g. 
remove, go out, bring, lead, send, and drive. 

Some uses, however, have nothing to do with movement, e.g. Contexts 5 
(until he throws out justice into triumph’), 12 (when they throw out your 
name as evil’), and 23 (‘throw out the outer court of the temple’). It is possible 
to see how such meanings may have developed, but the average native 
speaker of Hellenistic Greek may never have been aware of such semantic 
relations. For many people some of the meanings might just as well have been 
interpreted as belonging to entirely different words, i.e. to homophones. In 
fact, the resemblances between various meanings of a term are similar to what 
happens at some reunions of extended families, in which people sense that 
because of geographical factors, similarities of names, and historical coinci- 
dences they must be related, but they cannot define the relationship—it is 
just too distant and tenuous. The same is true of a family of meanings of a 
lexeme. In order to appreciate some of the problems involved in determining 
a set of class meanings, try listing the various class meanings of éx8aAAw and 
their distinctive features. Then assign the different contexts as suggested by 
the various glosses to their respective class meanings. 

One may legitimately ask, therefore, what is the point of studying the 
relations between particular and class meanings, other than to know some- 
thing about possible historical developments? Why not be like Humpty 
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Dumpty in Alice in Wonderland and let any word mean anything that anyone 
would like to have it mean? Why not let any reader of the Bible read into the 
meaning of any word whatever strikes his or her fancy—something which has 
happened plenty of times in the past? For example, many people have used 
the etymology of the Greek term éxkAnoia to mean that all church members 
should be completely sanctified since éxxAnoia means ‘called out,’ and this is 
interpreted as meaning “total separation from worldly behavior.” 

The answer to such issues is to be found in the fact that particular and 
class meanings of a term are generally linked in a dynamic way and serve as 
mutually restrictive and creative. From the range of particular meanings of a 
lexeme, one may determine the distinctive features which in turn may define 
the potential for further extension of meaning. By knowing the relations 
between particular and class meanings one may have a much better idea as to 
which interpretations are legitimate and which are dubious. But all this will 
become clearer when it has been possible to study the meanings of lexemes 
having important theological implications. Such theologically important 
lexemes are not, however, essentially different from other lexemes except 
insofar as they so often involve metaphysical implications and have no literal 
parallels in the everyday world of time and space. The concepts symbolized by 
such lexemes are, of course, cognitively possible. We can “think them” but 
we cannot easily describe them since we usually lack the metalanguage with 
which to speak about such realities in rational ways. Problem 21. 

In analyzing the meanings of terms with special theological significance, 
it may be useful to change the approach, and instead of beginning with differ- 
ent senses of a term in different contexts, we may begin with recognized 
differences of meaning and then explore some of the special problems. For 
example, áp may be said to have the following class meanings, identified 
here primarily by glosses: 


A. flesh, that which covers the bones of the body: aynre capkas 
BaciXéov ‘eat the flesh of kings’ Revelation 19.18. 

B. body: 0s é$avepo05 év capxi ‘who appeared in a physical body’ 

1 Timothy 3.16. 

C. human beings, people: zca cap§ ws xópros “all people are like 
grass’ 1 Peter 1.24. 

D. human and physical, in contrast with spiritual or symbolic: eira roùs 
MEV THS capkós Tj.» maTépas ‘in the case of our human fathers’ or 
‘our own fathers’ Hebrews 12.9. 

E. nation, ethnic unit: et mws zapaQnAooco jov THY capka ‘perhaps I 
can make the people of my own nation jealous Romans 11.14. 
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F. human nature, as responsible for typical behavior and in contrast with 
the spiritual nature: où 7oÀÀol codol kaTa cåpka ‘not many are 
wise in terms of their human nature’ or ‘...from a human point of 
view 1 Corinthians 1.26. 


G. physical nature: xarà aápka yeyevvyTat ‘was born in accordance 
with his physical nature’ or ‘...in a natural way’ Galatians 4.23. 

H. lifetime: 0s év rats juépaus Tis capkós avTod ‘during his lifetime’ 
Hebrews 5.7. 


There are also several idioms which reveal certain important aspects of 
cápé, e.g.: 


1. càpé kai atpa (literally ‘flesh and blood’): càp£ kai atua ook 
amexaAvwev co, ‘no person revealed it to you’ Matthew 16.17. 

2. Kowwwvéw atuaTtos kal rapkós (literally ‘share in blood and flesh’): 
érrei otu Ta Tatdia KeKOLWMUNKED atparos Kal capKds ‘since, then, 
the children are human beings’ Hebrews 2.14. 


3. ümrépxoj.at OTlgw capkós érépas (literally ‘to go after other flesh’): ws 
Zóbopa Kal Touoppa...amedoboat dmriow capkos érépas ‘like those 
of Sodom and Gomorrah...they committed homosexual intercourse’ 
Jude 7. 

4. capkós Béànpa (literally ‘desire of the flesh): of oùx ¿£ aiuárcv ovde 
èk OeAnuaTos capkós OvdE ék GeANUaTos avdpos AAN’ ék Oeod 
eyevvnOnoay ‘who were not born (as God's children) by having 
human parents, or because of sexual desire, or because of the will of 
a man, but God made them his children’ John 1.13. In this context 
there is no suggestion of anything sinful. 


For a number of contexts in which oap€ occurs, the real issue is to de- 
termine to what extent cáp designates or suggests a sinful nature imbued 
with sexual desire. There is no doubt about cap being physical in contrast 
with mvedua being spiritual, e.g. 1 Corinthians 5.5 ‘to hand such a person 
over to Satan for the destruction of the body, in order that the spirit may be 
saved on the day of the Lord, and in 2 Corinthians 7.1 the text speaks of ‘any 
defilement of body and spirit.’ 

In Colossians 1.22 Christ is spoken of as having TO epa THs capKos 
avTod ‘his body of flesh’ or simply ‘human body,’ and in John 8.15 there is the 
statement jouets xarà THY cápka Kpivere ‘you judge from a human point of 
view.' In neither of these contexts, however, is there anything depreciating or 
pejorative. But in Romans 8.3b, càp auaprias ‘flesh of sin’ or better ‘sinful 
flesh,’ and in Galatians 5.16, ému@upiav capkós ‘desires of the flesh’ or ‘sinful 
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desires,’ there is a reference to what is sinful, but this comes primarily from 
the terms auaprtia and émOupia. The proclivity of the flesh (or body) to sin is 
clearly stated in Galatians 5.19 and Romans 7.5, but it would be quite wrong 
to read into cap€ a constant reference to sexual sin. 

Literal translations of the New Testament which employ "flesh" to render 
Greek cápé in each and every context have sometimes been responsible for a 
serious misunderstanding of Paul's teaching. For example, largely because of a 
literal translation of the Pauline Epistles, one psychiatrist wrote a treatise on 
Paul's preoccupation with sex. 

Many persons who have studied some New Testament Greek have been 
misled in understanding the meaning of cáp£ because they have learned the 
meaning as simply "flesh." They then tend to equate this more or less asso- 
ciatively neutral term in Greek with the English word "flesh," which in so 
many contexts suggests sexual improprieties. But there is a much more basic 
reason for the confusion, namely, the gnostic view which found something 
basically inferior and sinful in what is physical. And even those early theolo- 
gians who opposed gnosticism fell victim to the idealism of Plato and the ten- 
dency to exalt the conceptual and spiritual at the expense of the physical. The 
strong movement into asceticism only increased this error. 

But even on a purely linguistic level of semantic analysis the study of the 
semantic range of cap€ cannot be completed until one has also studied the 
range of o@ya ‘body.’ Certain meanings of cáp and capa are very closely 
related, but this involves the somewhat more complex procedures discussed 
in Chapter 4. Problem 22. 

In trying to understand the meaning of biblical terms, many people make 
the serious mistake of reading into the meaning of specific words all the fea- 
tures of meaning found in all the contexts in which such a word occurs. This 
is precisely the error in the Amplified New Testament, in which the translator 
has tried to introduce into almost every context all the senses of a word in its 
various uses. Context is important in determining meaning, but in most 
instances priority should be given to the immediate context, with only 
secondary consideration being given to the total range of possible contexts. 

One must not assume that the English glosses in a Greek-English lexicon 
can provide accurate information about the designative and associative 
meanings of a Greek term. But this is precisely what has happened with such 
English words as redemption (into which some people always read a payment, 
even to the Devil), atonement (in the meaning of 'at-one-ment,' based on late 
ecclesiastical Latin adunamentum), salvation (into which people read ‘safe’), 
and saints (which many understand as people who are extremely good and 
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devout, although in the Epistles it is simply a term for ‘the people of God’ or 
‘the believing community’). 

Before discussing additional Greek theological terms, it may be useful to 
examine a series of contexts containing light in order to clear up certain mat- 
ters of terminology and to illustrate more clearly some aspects of the 
methodology for deciding about similarities and contrasts in meaning. 

Contexts with the form light: 


light travels over 186,000 miles a second 
the light of the sun 

the light just turned green 

the light in her eyes 

the porch roof cuts off the light 
turn on the light 

light the candle 

please light the way for him 
the color is too light 

this is a light load 

this package is quite light 
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the toy plane will light on the house 


In the above series, light in Contexts A through I designates something 
that makes objects visible, while in Contexts J and K light designates a feature 
of weight, and in Context L, the action of coming down upon a surface. In 
these three types of contexts most English speakers would agree that there 
appear to be no shared semantic features of light. In the past most dictionaries 
of English have treated these semantically different lexemes as being 
homonyms or homophones, as well as being homographs. The reason for this 
type of analysis and classification has, however, been based more on the his- 
tory of the language rather than on clear distinctions in semantic features. 
The classification into distinct lexemes can nevertheless be made on the basis 
of the meanings belonging to three different semantic domains. This is clearly 
a much more satisfactory principle for classification and the three lexemes 
could be listed as light!, light?, and light?, as is done in many dictionaries. 
More recently, however, a number of dictionaries have abandoned this type of 
practice and simply list various particular and class meanings under any lexi- 
cal form, although in most instances they attempt some grouping of related 
meanings. 
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But how many different meanings are there in Contexts A through I? We 
can say that in each context the particular meaning, i.e. the specific features 
(qualities, quantities, etc.), is somewhat different, and yet we recognize that 
some of the occurrences of light are much closer together in meaning than are 
others. In Contexts A and B the meanings seem to be essentially the same, but 
in C the light designates a particular source of light (an object emitting light). 
In D, however, there is also a seeming source of light, but it turns out to be 
more a glittering reflection of light than an actual source. In Context E the 
meaning of light seems to be very similar to what occurs in A and B, while 
light in Context F seems to have the same features as in C. In both G and H 
light designates an activity of causing light, while in Context I light designates 
a particular quality of light or color. 

It would be wrong to give an impression that the contexts for the three 
words having the form light are representative of their complete ranges of 
usage. In The Random House Dictionary of the English Language, Second 
Edition, Unabridged, eighty-eight different glosses and idiomatic uses are listed 
and grouped largely on the basis of semantically related contexts, which to a 
certain extent is only another way of talking about related features of 
meaning. 

As already indicated, any final decision as to the number of meanings 
and the relations between meanings must depend upon an analysis of other 
terms in closely related domains, but one can arrive at a tentative set of 
distinctions by putting together the occurrences of light in Contexts A, B, and 
E as a physical phenomenon which makes things visible. Light in Contexts C 
and F may be defined as particular sources of light; and light in G and H may 
be defined as causing light to exist, while light in Context I is a quality of 
color which contrasts with dark. But what should be done with light in 
Context D? Is it a source of light as in Contexts C and F? Or is it more like 
light in Contexts A and B? Or is it a completely distinct meaning in the sense 
of being a kind of glistening reflection? This would seem to be a valid 
distinction, but there is no final and fully satisfactory answer to such a 
question. Lumpers and splitters will always differ with respect to these fuzzy 
boundaries. To recognize the problem of fuzzy boundaries and the 
overlapping character of classifications is, however, more important than 
endeavoring to set up neat distinctions, when the distinctions are simply not 
always neat. These problems are part of the quirks of history, so well 
exemplified by the two imperative phrases: Lights out!, meaning *to turn out 
the lights," and Light out!, meaning *to leave in a hurry." 

Native speakers of English differ considerably about the issues of the 
classification of meanings and some see no reason for even considering the 
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problems. In fact, many speakers react negatively to any distinction in the 
meaning of light in Contexts A, B, C, and F. “What difference does it make?” 
they say. And in a sense they are right. Not only do meanings overlap but 
many minor distinctions are simply not recognized by native speakers. 
Lexicographers should recognize this fact and not attempt to make more 
distinctions than actually exist for most speakers. This is an especially impor- 
tant matter for exegetes of ancient documents, because there is always a 
temptation to read into a text more precise distinctions than the original 
author ever imagined. 

But the discussion of the different occurrences of light! in Contexts A 
through I is important in calling attention to certain terminological distinc- 
tions which may be useful. We can say that the different occurrences of light! 
in Contexts A (‘light travels over 186,000 miles a second’), B (‘the light of the 
sun’), and E (‘the porch roof cuts off the light) represent minor distinctions 
in meaning in specific contexts and are traditionally spoken of as differences 
of “reference.” But the occurrence of light! in all three of these contexts rep- 
resents a class meaning, that is, a meaning resulting from the process of ana- 
lyzing and grouping different particular meanings into a so-called “dictionary, 
or class, meaning.” This process of forming class meanings is a very natural 
and essential one, since the human mind cannot operate efficiently with hun- 
dreds of slightly different meanings, whose boundaries are often indistinct. A 
degree of lumping is necessary. Problem 23. 

In order to have a more adequate appreciation of some of the basic prob- 
lems involved in determining the particular and class meanings of lexemes, it 
is important to examine in considerable detail the term xápis, already dis- 
cussed briefly in the first chapter. There are several reasons for choosing 
xapts, namely, the variety of renderings in different contexts, the chain-like 
linkage between different meanings, the difficulties involved in determining 
which meaning fits which context, and the problems encountered in deter- 
mining the number of different class meanings. In addition there are signifi- 
cant insights to be gained from seeing the way in which derived terms shed 
light on the meanings of yapis and from noting the differences between the 
limited range of meanings of xapts and its derivatives in the New Testament 
and the much more extensive range of general Classical and Hellenistic usage. 

The following are key contexts of xis, illustrated by renderings from 
the Revised Standard Version (RSV), the New English Bible (NEB), Today's 
English Version (TEV), and the New Testament in Modern English by J. B. 
Phillips (NTME): 
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"Incos poéko7rev. .. xapiTt Tapa Oe kai avOpwrots Luke 2.52 
RSV: Jesus increased...in favor with God and man 
NEB: Jesus...advanced...in favour with God and men 
TEV: Jesus...gaining favor with God and men 
NTME: Jesus...grew...in the love of God and of those who knew him 


eGavpacov émi rots Adyous THs xapitos Luke 4.22 
RSV: wondered at the gracious words 
NEB: surprised that words of such grace 
TEV: marveled at the eloquent words 
NTME: amazed at the beautiful words 


mola Op xapis €oriv; Luke 6.32 
RSV: what credit is that to you? 
NEB: what credit is that to you? 
TEV: why should you receive a blessing? 
NTME: what credit is that to you? 


ó Adyos...1ANpns Xapuros kat GAnGeias John 1.14 
RSV: the Word...full of grace and truth 
NEB: the Word...full of grace and truth 
TEV: the Word...full of grace and truth 
NTME: the word of God...full of grace and truth 
ëk TOD TANpwparos avTod Nues TaVTES éAáBopev, Kal xapup aVTL XapLTOS 
John 1.16 
RSV: from his fulness have we all received, grace upon grace 
NEB: out of his full store we have all received grace upon grace 


TEV: out of the fullness of his grace he has blessed us all, giving 
us one blessing after another 


NTME: indeed, every one of us has shared in his riches—there is a 
grace in our lives because of his grace 
EXOVTES xàpiv Trpós OXov TOV Aaóv Acts 2.47 
RSV: having favor with all the people 
NEB: enjoyed the favour of the whole people 
TEV: enjoying the good will of all the people 
NTME: all the people respected them 
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cdwKey aOT@ Xàpw kai coplav évavrtov Papaw Acts 7.10 
RSV: gave him favor and wisdom before Pharaoh 


NEB: gave him a presence and powers of mind which so com- 
mended him to Pharaoh 


TEV: gave him a pleasing manner and wisdom 


NTME: gave him favor and wisdom in the eyes of Pharaoh 


diapapTipacbat TO evayyéAtov THs xapuros TOD Geod Acts 20.24 
RSV: to testify to the gospel of the grace of God 
NEB: bearing my testimony to the gospel of God's grace 
TEV: to declare the Good News about the grace of God 
NTME: declaring the good news of the grace of God 


Gédwy Te xapita katabeoGat rois lovdatois Acts 24.27 
RSV: desiring to do the Jews a favor 
NEB: wishing to curry favour with the Jews 
TEV: wanted to gain favor with the Jews 
NTME: wanted to remain in favor with the Jews 


8v o0 €AdBouev xápw kal àzrooroNijv Romans 1.5 
RSV: through whom we have received grace and apostleship 
NEB: through him I received the privilege of a commission 
TEV: through him God gave me the privilege of being an apostle 


NTME: from whom we received grace and our commission 


T@ de épyaCouévo ó uua00s od AoyiCerat karü xàpw Romans 4.4 
RSV: to one who works, his wages are not reckoned as a gift 


NEB: if a man does a piece of work, his wages are not 'counted' as 
a favour 


TEV: a person who works is paid his wages, but they are not 
regarded as a gift 
NTME: if a man works, his wages are not counted as a gift 
où yap ¿Te VITO vóuov GAAG vrró xàpw Romans 6.14 
RSV: since you are not under law but under grace 


NEB: because you are no longer under law, but under the grace of 
God 


TEV: for you do not live under law but under God's grace 
NTME: you are no longer living under the Law, but under grace 
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Xapis Duty kai eipnvy amo Geod marpòs huv 1 Corinthians 1.3 
RSV: grace to you and peace from God our Father 
NEB: grace and peace to you from God our Father 
TEV: may God our Father...give you grace and peace 
NTME: grace and peace be to you from God the Father 


TEUNpw atreveyKely THY Xap uQ eis lepovoadynp 1 Corinthians 16.3 
RSV: I will send (them) to carry your gift to Jerusalem 
NEB: send them to carry your gift to Jerusalem 
TEV: send them to take your gift to Jerusalem 
NTME: send (them) to take your gift...to Jerusalem 


iva Kal év TAUTY TH XapiTe MepiocevnTe 2 Corinthians 8.7 
RSV: that you excel in this gracious work also 


NEB: you should show yourselves equally lavish in this generous 
service 


TEV: we want you to be generous also in this service of love 


NTME: could you not add generosity to your virtues 


yvóvres THY xapuy TT bo0cicáv wow Galatians 2.9 
RSV: when they perceived the grace that was given to me 
NEB: recognizing, then, the favour thus bestowed upon me 
TEV: recognized that God had given me this special task 
NTME: saw how God had given me his grace 


Xap €xo TH evdvvaywoavti ue XptoT@ Too 1 Timothy 1.12 
RSV: I thank him who has given me strength for this, Christ Jesus 
NEB: I thank him who has made me equal to the task, Christ Jesus 


TEV: I give thanks to Christ Jesus, who has given me strength for 
my work 


NTME: I am deeply grateful to Christ Jesus our Lord (to whom I 
owe all that I have accomplished) 


ws Kal TvyKANpovopors XapiTos Cwijs 1 Peter 3.7 
RSV: since you are joint heirs of the grace of life 
NEB: because you share together in the grace of God which gives 
you life 


TEV: because they also will receive, together with you, God's gift 
of life 
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NTME: equally heirs with you of the grace of life 


Perhaps the most serious problem with the preceding renderings is the 
tendency to translate xapts by ‘grace,’ a term which has little or no religious 
content for many English-speaking people. Grace may represent (1) attractive 
manner and/or movement, (2) a period of time before one must make a pay- 
ment (e.g. ten days’ grace in paying bills), and (3) the name of a woman. If a 
person happens to have had considerable church background or has taken 
seriously the meaning of the hymn Amazing Grace, grace probably suggests 
something religious and good, but few people are able to explain what the 
term really means in a context speaking about “the grace of God.” People who 
remember something of the catechism they learned in Sunday School may 
define grace as “unmerited favor,” but when asked what that means, they are 
usually at a loss to know what to say. 

The phrase unmerited favor is basically inadequate for most people, since 
a favor is often something rather insignificant and almost always suggests a 
quid-pro-quo. In addition, the term unmerited focuses the attention on the 
receiver rather than the giver. Accordingly, for most people the Scriptures 
would make much more sense if the grace of God were spoken of as ‘God’s 
loving kindness’ or ‘God’s loving goodness.’ The crucial feature in the mean- 
ing of xápis is the complete absence of any feature of compensation. 

Certain standard biblical phrases in English are particularly meaningless 
and misleading, e.g. grace upon grace, full of grace and truth, and under grace. 
People seldom realize that in most contexts grace is not an abstract quality 
but what God actually does as an expression of his loving goodness toward 
people. Nevertheless, it is because of this activity feature of xápis that there 
are so many different ways in which the term is rendered, even in these 
representative passages, e.g. grace, blessing, generous service, privilege, gift, 
credit, special tash, grateful, thanhs, favor, generosity, good will, gracious worh, 
service of love, respect, love, presence, pleasing manner, gracious, beautiful, and 
eloquent. In many instances translators have not tried to express a distinctly 
new meaning, but have used expressions which only seem to fit the context 
better, that is to say, translators are concerned with particular meanings, not 
class meanings. Some of the above renderings focus upon the activity of 
showing kindness and loving concern, e.g. grace, blessing, generous service, 
generosity, gracious work, special task, and service of love, while others desig- 
nate the result of such activity, e.g. gift, favor, and privilege. 

In response to a blessing or gift xàpis may designate thanks and grateful- 
ness, and an additional set of expressions characterizes the attitudes of per- 
sons toward others, e.g. love, respect, good will, and favor. In some contexts 
favor can designate a particular action, e.g. the RSV rendering in Acts 24.27, 
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“desiring to do the Jews a favor.” Finally, terms such as presence, pleasing 
manner, gracious, beautiful, and eloquent designate a quality of behavior or 
activity which seems quite distinct from the other meanings. 

One may, accordingly, set up as tentative the following six class 
meanings of xapts: (A) a favorable attitude toward someone or something 
(e.g. Luke 2.52, Acts 2.47), (B) to show kindness to someone with the 
implication of a gracious attitude on the part of the one showing such 
kindness (2 Corinthians 8.7), (C) that which is given generously and freely 
(1 Corinthians 16.3), (D) a state of thankfulness and gratitude (NTME 
1 Timothy 1.12), (E) the lexical expression of thanks (RSV, NEB 1 Timothy 
1.12), and possibly (F) that which is attractive in form, manner, or movement 
(Luke 4.22), but in Luke 4.22 xápts is much more likely to designate the 
content of the spoken words rather than any eloquent or pleasing form. 

It would be very convenient if words always designated one particular 
meaning, but there is no one-to-one correspondence within languages, and 
not even a one-to-many relationship. What makes translating and interpreta- 
tion so difficult is that there is generally a set of many-to-many relationships. 
For example, the term "favor" in the RSV rendering of Acts 24.27 designates a 
beneficial action, but the same word in the renderings of NEB, TEV, and 
NTME designates a favorable attitude, and in the NEB rendering of Romans 
4.4 the term "favour" designates a gift. 

One particularly strange rendering of xápis, namely, “credit,” is found in 
three renderings of Luke 6.32, *what credit is that to you." In this somewhat 
idiomatic expression yapts actually refers to an unusually generous act of 
kindness (Meaning B), but the English expression shifts the focus to a reward 
which one could expect from presumably having been kind. This is also why 
the TEV shifts to the expectation of a blessing, i.e. “why should you receive a 
blessing." 

The sixth meaning (F), which designates something attractive in form, 
manner, or movement, may seem strange since it appears to have little or 
nothing to do with kindness. The basis for this meaning, however, can be 
seen if one examines Classical and Hellenistic Greek usage, in which X pus 
frequently designates ‘outward grace’ and ‘beauty,’ and in the plural becomes 
the name of the three divine attendants of Aphrodite. But if Luke had in- 
tended this meaning, he could have used the adjectival derivative Xaptets, 
meaning ‘graceful,’ ‘beautiful, ‘elegant,’ or ‘courteous.’ 

The problems involved in trying to set up the class meanings of xápis 
and the obvious lack of any one-to-one set of correspondences simply 
highlight the fact that words are not points of meaning nor even well-defined 
areas of meaning, but are open symbols always ready for expansion into some 
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new semantic territory. For example, in Hellenistic Greek yapts can also 
designate a ‘love charm’ or a ‘thank-offering’ as well as ‘gratification,’ ‘delight,’ 
‘sexual pleasure,’ and even ‘partiality.’ 

Further insight about the meanings of xápis can be gained through an 
examination of the two causative derivatives, yapıTów and yapiCouat. The 
meaning of yapırów in the New Testament is related to the second class 
meaning, namely, ‘to show kindness.’ Some persons have thought that 
xapıTrów implies a semantic feature of intensity or emphasis and have ren- 
dered the verb in Ephesians 1.6 as ‘to bless greatly’ or ‘to favor highly,’ and in 
Luke 1.28 they have translated the participle as ‘greatly favored.’ Such render- 
ings are, however, based more on context than on semantic features of the 
verb xapuróo. 

On the basis of its derivational structure the term xapiGouat has the 
causative sense in Philippians 1.29 and Galatians 3.18, e.g. 'cause to have the 
privilege of, but in other contexts it more often has either a generic sense of 
'to give' or a very specific sense of 'to forgive.' All of these meanings are 
related to the activity in Meaning B of xápis. 

A special problem is involved in Meanings A, B, and C of xápis, in that 
they are closely linked temporally as three stages in a single complex process. 
That is to say, a benevolent attitude normally produces an act of kindness, 
which in turn may result in a particular gift. Meaning A provides the motiva- 
tional basis or presupposition, Meaning B focuses on the activity, and 
Meaning C points to the result. For any one of these three meanings, the 
others become “implicatures.” For Meaning B, namely, the act of kindness, 
Meaning A is presuppositional and Meaning C is inferential, since an act of 
kindness presupposes a favorable attitude and implies a valued result. 

In most contexts it is possible to recognize which class meaning is in- 
volved, but in a context such as Acts 20.24 it is difficult to know whether the 
phrase yapis Tod 0co represents God's gracious attitude or his act of kind- 
ness. In most contexts yapıs represents his gracious act. 

The tentative Class Meanings D and E involve ‘a feeling of gratitude’ and 
‘an expression of thanks,’ but it is the performative function of the zero 
imperative construction which marks this difference between D and E, rather 
than significant lexical semantic contrasts. Problem 24. 

A somewhat different set of problems is posed by lexemes which desig- 
nate verbal entities, e.g. word, booh, statement, law, psalm, hymn, and parable. 
The uttering or writing of such forms of discourse represents activities, but 
the resulting verbal form is regarded by some as a verbal artifact, since it has a 
fixed form which can be repeated or copied and can function as an entity. 
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Such expressions, however, have a built-in problem since it is often 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to determine whether the focus in a 
particular context is on the formal features of the verbal entity or on the con- 
tent. In addition, such verbal entities may have a physical, manufactured 
form, as in the case of the BiBAtov (Luke 4.17) which was handed to Jesus. 
As a result, one can distinguish between the physical form of a document, the 
verbal features of a document, and the semantic content of a document. But 
often this involves a relatively fruitless task of splitting lexical hairs. 

In the case of Greek vópos, however, there are a number of serious diffi- 
culties because the same word may apply to different units of a longer 
discourse. In many contexts vouos specifically designates the Pentateuch, and 
it is marked in some contexts as ‘the Law of Moses.’ In some cases vópos rep- 
resents the Scriptures in general, as in John 10.34, where the phrase ‘in your 
Scriptures’ applies to a passage quoted from the Psalms. The phrase ó voyos 
Kat ol mpopyrat may be regarded as a low-grade idiom in that it designates 
the entire Scriptures known as the Old Testament, which included the 
Pentateuch, the Prophets (early and later), and the Writings. In addition, 
vóuos may designate law in general, that is, secular as well as religious law, 
for example, 0s ov kara vópov évroAfjs capkivys yéyovev ‘he was not made (a 
priest) by the law of human decree' Hebrews 7.16. 

Some theologians make a further distinction in vópos by attempting to 
distinguish the law given specifically on Mount Sinai from the rest of the 
Pentateuch. This can be done theologically, and perhaps historically, but it is 
impossible to base this distinction upon specific, linguistic markers. 

The crucial problems in the use of vouos occur in the Pauline corpus, and 
especially in Romans and Galatians. Some translators have endeavored to dis- 
tinguish between the law of Moses and law in general by using the device of a 
capital letter versus lower case. In a number of passages one can readily make 
such a distinction on the basis of thematic content. But it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to be consistent in employing such an orthographic device. 
Translations such as the Revised Standard Version and the New English Bible 
use lower case throughout, and hence avoid problems by shifting the deci- 
sion-making responsibility to the readers. But the New Testament in Modern 
English does make a distinction by means of capitalization and so does 
Today's English Version, but in Chapter 7 of Romans there are several cases 
in which these two texts disagree. This only illustrates the complexity of 
making a distinction when the contexts are obscure. 

In Paul's letters to the Romans and to the Galatians there are an unusual 
number of instances in which vópos occurs without an article. In fact, the ab- 
sence of the article is more frequent than its occurrence. It would appear that 
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in certain contexts Paul was intent upon explaining the principle of law in 
contrast with grace as something with a wider scope of application than sim- 
ply the Mosaic code. Accordingly, it is a dangerous procedure to insist that in 
every instance in which Paul used voyos, he had in the back of his mind the 
regulations announced on Sinai or that all later developments associated with 
voyos have to be interpreted as part of that Sinaitic revelation. 

Paul's usage of vóuos seems to go even further than talking about law in 
general. For example, in Romans 7.23, BAémw de érepov vóuov év rois 
p€Aectv pov “I observe an entirely different principle at work in my nature” 
(NTME), vopos is a kind of regulatory principle of behavior, rather than a 
verbal discourse or formulation. Compare Romans 3.27: Io otv 7) kabynots; 
e€ekrcioOn. dia. molov vóuov; r&v epywv; ovyXl, dAAG bia vóuov mía T€ws ‘What 
then of our boasting? It has been eliminated. By what law? Is it by the law 
which says what we must do? Not at all! But it has been eliminated by the 
principle of faith.’ In this case vdjos cannot be only a verbal formulation, 
since it is clearly used in two quite different senses. Note also the expression 
in Romans 8.2, ó yàp vouos Tod mveoparos THs Cwfjs év Xpiorâ 'Igoo0 
nrevbepwoev oe à TOD vóuov THs auaprias kai Tod Üavárov ‘for the princi- 
ple employed by the Spirit in bringing life in Christ Jesus has freed you from 
the law which brings sin and death.’ The phrase 6 vóuos roO vveüparos can 
also mean ‘the spiritual principle of life.’ 

The rendering of vópos as ‘principle’ in the sense of ‘principle of opera- 
tion’ or ‘normal procedure’ should not be regarded as unduly strange, since in 
both Classical and Hellenistic Greek vópos is regularly used in the sense of 
‘custom’ and ‘customary practice.’ But a much clearer picture of the meaning 
of vópos results from a comparison of its class meanings with those of other 
terms in the same semantic domain, e.g. ddyya, Ówatopa, kavov, kéAevoya, 
emvra yr, diaTaypua, evToAn, and évraAya. Problem 25. 


Special Problems 


In dealing with thé numerous difficulties involved in determining the 
particular and class meanings of lexemes, a person almost inevitably encoun- 
ters a number of special problems, including figurative language, idioms, the 
influence of traditional usage, lexemes having exceptionally wide ranges of 
meanings, and highly generic terms expressing relations. 

Figurative meanings pose some of the most complex problems in lexicog- 
raphy, and this is especially true of religious language. From the standpoint of 
lexical semantics, figurative meanings may involve traditional sayings (e.g. 
proverbs and adages such as 'putting one's hand to the plow and then looking 
back’ and ‘do not cast your pearls before swine’), idioms (e.g. ‘heap coals of 
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fire on his head’), conventional figures of speech (e.g. ‘horn of salvation,’ 
meaning ‘a mighty Savior’), and fresh figurative usage (e.g. ‘breastplate of 
righteousness,’ ‘shield of faith,’ ‘helmet of salvation,’ and ‘sword of the Spirit’). 
Dictionaries should deal with traditional sayings, idioms, and conventional 
figures of speech since these consist of more or less fixed sets of terms in a 
particular order. Nonconventional figurative usage is normally excluded from 
dictionaries but is treated in commentaries. There are, of course, other dis- 
course units with figurative meanings, e.g. parables, but the significance and 
meaning of these units is primarily the concern of discourse interpretation. 

The role of figurative language is especially important since it contributes 
so much impact and insight to any statement. Except for stale or overworked 
figurative expressions, which can actually detract from a discourse, figurative 
language adds a particular dimension through the psychological tension 
which exists between the literal and the figurative meanings. Gradually the 
force of this is lost as a figurative expression becomes common, but in pro- 
portion to its being new and insightful, it can contribute greatly to the effec- 
tiveness of a discourse. For example, Jesus could have called Herod an 
‘unreliable and clever rascal,’ but calling him a ‘fox’ (or possibly ‘jackal’) car- 
ried far more impact and involved the listener much more actively in deter- 
mining what characteristics of a fox were most like Herod. In addition, 
figurative language adds a component of listener or reader identification, 
since most figurative language depends very heavily on cultural specialties. 
When appropriate figurative language is used, an audience can readily iden- 
tify with the usage and accordingly feel that the message has been communi- 
cated particularly to them. 

The use of figurative language is universal, in the sense that the speakers 
of all languages use figurative expressions. In some languages, great emphasis 
is placed upon figurative expression, while in other languages very little at- 
tempt seems to be made to cultivate this style of speaking or writing. And 
what seems to be a perfectly normal expression in one language may be very 
strange in another. In the Bible the kidneys and bowels figure prominently in 
figurative expressions of emotion, while in other languages the stomach and 
liver may be common in corresponding figurative expressions. 

One of the particularly difficult problems in semantic analysis is to de- 
termine the precise area of meaning involved in figurative expressions. For 
example, the figurative organ of desire in English is primarily the heart, but in 
the Hebrew of the Old Testament the word leb, usually translated ‘heart,’ des- 
ignates primarily the mind rather than desire. In the Greek of the New 
Testament it is not always possible to know whether xapdia is to be under- 
stood as a reflection of Hebrew leb or as more directly related to the feelings 
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and emotions of joy and sorrow, as well as of love and anger. In more than 
half of its occurrences in the New Testament xapdia appears to designate the 
mind rather than the emotions. For the twenty-two occurrences of kapÓta in 
the Gospel of Luke, the New English Bible and the Today's English Version 
employ ‘heart’ in only nine instances, and the New Testament in Modern 
English has ‘heart’ in only ten cases. Moreover, several of these occurrences of 
‘heart’ are based more on traditional biblical usage than on the actual meaning 
of the Greek text. It is interesting to note that in the New Testament Kapë(a is 
never used to designate the physical organ of the body. 

For any text dealing with supernatural phenomena there are numerous 
difficulties with figurative language, since a very high percentage of religious 
language is essentially figurative, though in many cases people are not aware 
of it. Anthropomorphisms become so common that people are usually un- 
aware of the figurative significance, e.g. ‘God sees,’ ‘God hears,’ or even ‘the 
hand of God.’ Some of the less used expressions such as ‘finger of God’ and 
‘God rested’ may seem to be more figurative simply because they occur more 
rarely. 

It may be quite difficult to determine the extent of the literal semantic 
features in some figurative expressions. For example, many preachers make a 
great deal of what they regard as “the original meaning" of dywvtCopan ‘to en- 
gage in the fierce competition of an athletic contest, and in order to confirm 
the intensity of the struggle such preachers often cite the cognate borrowing 
‘to agonize.’ But since the word aywviCouar was so often used in Hellenistic 
Greek in the more general sense of ‘to make an effort’ or ‘to strive,’ such ser- 
monizing is largely out of place, especially in Colossians 4.12, where 
&ycviCop.at involves prayer to God. Problem 26. 

All idioms pose certain problems of semantic analysis since one cannot 
add up the meanings of the lexemes and the meanings of the syntactic rela- 
tions and come out with a meaning which fits the context. As has already 
been noted, an idiom containing a radically shifted meaning of only one ele- 
ment is often considered a low-grade idiom (e.g. kvxgouat THY axon ‘to itch 
to hear, meaning ‘desirous of hearing’ 2 Timothy 4.3), but when both or all 
the elements are semantically shifted in meaning, the idiom may be regarded 
as a full-grade idiom (e.g. rots ociv Bapéws axovw, literally ‘to hear heavy 
with the ear, but meaning ‘to be mentally dull’ or ‘to be slow to understand’ 
Acts 28.27). But there are no fixed demarcations between low-grade and full- 
grade idioms. 

Some terms may be said to be particularly productive of idiomatic 
expressions. Note, for example, the following series with ¿ko? and/or dxotw: 
àkof) axkovw, a Semitic idiom, literally ‘to hear with hearing, but meaning ‘to 
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listen intently’; apoíyoucuu ai àkoat, literally ‘hearing opened,’ but meaning 
‘become able to hear’; e(cépo eis Tas axods, literally ‘to bring to the hearing,’ 
but meaning ‘to cause to hear’ or ‘to speak about’; vo0pós rats axoais, literally 
‘slow in hearing,’ but meaning ‘slow to understand’; dxovw eis TO ovs, literally 
‘to hear into the ear,’ but meaning ‘to hear in secret.’ Such idioms should be 
treated simply as individual lexemes, and though the history of how the 
meanings might have arisen may be of interest, what matters semantically is 
their role in specific contexts. One can be completely misled by trying to base 
the meanings of idioms on the meanings of their parts. 

Some problems of semantic analysis can be caused by a tradition which 
has not kept up with developments in a receptor language. For example, prac- 
tically all translations of the Bible into English render the Greek term axpis as 
‘locust,’ since this has been the rendering in traditional translations, such as 
the King James Version and the English Revised Version. In England the term 
locust has traditionally been used to identify the large members of the acridi- 
dae family of insects, although the smaller members of this family are called 
grasshoppers. In the United States, however, all acrididae are generally called 
grasshoppers, and the term locust designates an entirely different family of 
insects, namely, the cicadidae or ‘cicadas’ (e.g. the seventeen-year cicadas 
which make a shrill noise in the trees but which do not eat leaves). Perhaps 
one reason for the hesitation on the part of some Bible translators to render 
àkpis as ‘grasshopper’ is the reaction which some people might have in read- 
ing about John the Baptist eating grasshoppers. But in many parts of the 
world various kinds of grasshoppers are eaten. There is no doubt that the 
devastating hordes of insects which from time to time ravage the Middle East 
and Africa are acrididae, even as the Septuagint rightly translates. 

Some terms occur with an unusually high number of class meanings. For 
example, in L and N eis is listed as having seventeen meanings and 614 as 
having ten. There are certainly numerous types of contexts in which these 
words can occur, but whether or not they should be regarded as having quite 
so many meanings depends very much upon the manner in which one 
regards their roles. The range of meanings of 814 can perhaps be best used to 
illustrate some of the basic problems: 


A. through (marking an intermediate agent): rò prev vm kuptov ba roO 
mpopytov Aéyovros “the word spoken by the Lord through the 
prophet' Matthew 1.22. 

B. with (marking an instrument): ypagew ook EBovdnOnv da Xàprov kal 
uéAavos ‘I would rather not write with paper and ink’ 2 John 12. 
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C. through (marking the means by which something is accomplished): 
Tytacuévo, eopev à THs Tpocbopas Tod e«paros Incod Xpwro 
‘we have been made holy through the offering of the body of Jesus 
Christ’ Hebrews 10.10. 

D. for the benefit of (marking the person or event benefitted by some oc- 
currence): TÒ cá(38arov ba Tov avOpwrov éyévero kai OX ó 
avOpwros 1a TO caBBarov ‘the Sabbath was made for the benefit 
of people and not people for the benefit of the Sabbath’ Mark 2.27. 


E. because of (marking the cause or reason for an event caused by an 
animate agent): čreoĝe picodpevot vro TavTwY bia TO voud 
pov ‘you will be hated by everyone because of me’ (literally 
'*...because of my name) Matthew 10.22; édycev aùròv év pvdakh 
dia ‘Hpwdiada ‘he put him in jail because of Herodias’ Mark 6.17. 


F. because of, as the result of (marking the cause or reason for an event 
caused by another event): u? óvvaj.évov 0€ abro yvàvat TÒ 
àcQaA€es ĝia TOv O0puBlov “he was not able to find out exactly (what 
happened) because of the confusion’ Acts 21.34; àméàvoev ĝe TOV 
dua, araow kai póvov BefiAquévov eis QvAakrjv “he released the one 
who had been put in prison because of a riot and murder Luke 
23.25. 

G. through (marking extension through an area or object): ëzropeú0m ó 
'[moos...0,a T&v o Top(uov ‘Jesus was walking...through the 
wheatfields’ Matthew 12.1. 


H. along (marking an extension along a route): woTe uh io Xvew Twà 
vrapeA8etv dià THs 0000 ékeivns ‘so that no one was able to pass 
along that road’ Matthew 8.28. 

I. during (marking the extent of time within which an activity may oc- 
cur): GyyeAos 0€ kuptov 0tà vukrOs avoigas Tas Ovpas THs 
$vuAakfs ‘but during the night an angel of the Lord opened the 
prison gates’ Acts 5.19. 

J. throughout (marking the extent of time throughout which an event oc- 
curs): 00 0À?]S vuKTOs komtácavres ovOcvr éAaBouev ‘we worked 
hard throughout the night and caught nothing’ Luke 5.5. 


The analysis of this set of meanings poses several methodological prob- 


lems. In the first place, should 14, be considered in isolation from the genitive 
(A, B, C, G, H, I, J) and accusative (D, E, F) case markers or should the 
meaning be assigned to a discontinuous combination of preposition plus 
case? On the other hand, one may say that a particular meaning of 61a simply 
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“governs” a specific case. If the combination of da plus case had a specific 
correlation with a one-to-one distinction in meaning, this might be helpful. 

In the second place, it is important to decide whether 51a does, in fact, 
have ten different meanings, which are simply *pointed to" or "identified by" 
the context, or whether 6:4 is actually semantically almost “empty” and the 
resulting meanings come from a composite of 8:4 as a marker and the specific 
contexts. In general, however, people assume that words have different 
meanings or various contextual ranges into which they fit, and they deter- 
mine which meaning is involved in a particular context on the basis of the 
semantic features of the context. This latter approach is certainly the more 
usual way of looking at or thinking about the meanings of words, whether in 
isolation or in context. But it is also possible, though counterintuitive, to as- 
sign meaning only to the context as a whole and then to sort out what part of 
the meaning of the whole is contributed by the various parts. In fact, it would 
be theoretically possible to avoid any assignment of meaning to lexemes and 
talk only about contexts, but this would only increase the size and number of 
the units to be analyzed, and the semantic difficulties would increase 
exponentially. 

There are, however, some serious difficulties with this series of meanings 
assigned to 5a and even though setting up this series of rather specific 
meanings may be useful to the user of a lexicon, it may not be the most 
insightful and helpful way to grasp the basic roles of 51a. At the same time, 
one must recognize the fundamental problem in all scientific descriptions, 
namely, the opposing tendencies in lumping and splitting. Those who favor 
lumping often insist that this simplifies the description and highlights the 
relations, but those who favor splitting insist that lumping only moves the 
difficulties to another level of abstraction or analysis. There is generally no 
final answer to the issue of lumping versus splitting, since the ultimate crite- 
ria should be based upon what appears to be the most unified correlation of 
all the relevant data, and this cannot be determined without a holistic view of 
the total use and potential of a language. Since this goal will never be reached 
because of the dynamic nature of language, one can only make proximate 
analyses of data in the hope that these will at least be useful to those who 
wish to build on what has been found. Whether meanings are combined 
(lumped) or left separate (split) is not really too important. What is important 
is the definition of the range of potential usage. Dichotomous classes always 
appear neat and "scientific" since people are entranced with positives and 
negatives and clear-cut contrasts. But most semantic classes are loosely orga- 
nized groups with varying degrees of semantic attachment or cohesion. 
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Even a preliminary analysis of some of the contexts in which dia occurs 
reveals some obvious difficulties. In Meaning A the contrast between bró and 
dia in marking agency is clearly illustrated. The preposition bao marks the 
causative or ultimate agent of an action, while 6.4 marks the intermediate 
agent or immediate agent, the one through whom an action takes place. There 
are, however, some contexts in which ĝa marks the causative or ultimate 
agent, e.g. motos 6 Ocós, &v ov exANnOnTe ‘God is faithful through whom you 
were called’ (1 Corinthians 1.9). In the New Testament the calling of a person 
to obedience or special ministry is done by God, and one would expect v7 in 
1 Corinthians 1.9. There is no easy way to resolve this type of difficulty, and 
one should not read too much theology into such an apparent anomaly. This 
is only another instance of the indefinite borders of a semantic range. 

In the case of Meaning B there is also a difficulty, since an instrument is 
generally marked by the dative case, with or without éz (as does occur in 
2 Corinthians 3.3), though means is regularly marked by (à (as a statement 
about how one event influences another). In Colossians 1.20 61a occurs with 
Tod aluaros TOÔ cravpod abrod, but both atua and aravpós designate events, 
not objects, literally ‘making peace through the blood of his cross,’ but mean- 
ing ‘making peace through his death and crucifixion.’ The restricted use of dua 
in 2 John 12 (Meaning B) may also illustrate the same type of problem of 
range as occurs in A. 

Meaning C differs from Meaning B only in a semantically minor matter of 
instruments (i.e. paper and ink) in contrast with means (i.e. offering), but the 
phrase *paper and ink" designates primarily the process of writing and as 
such is also an expression of means. Accordingly, the usage of dua in both B 
and C could be combined. 

In Meanings D, E, and F there is a clear contrast between what is done 
for the benefit of someone or some institution (Meaning D) and what is done 
because of some person or event (Meanings E and F). But in F the reference 
to John the Baptist being put in jail because of Herodias is essentially ambigu- 
ous, since Herod may have jailed John because of what Herodias had said or 
done, or he may have done so in order to please Herodias. Quite likely both 
factors were involved in the event. Reasons are so often broken down into 
future and past orientations, with the future orientation suggesting purpose 
and the past orientation pointing to cause. 

The series in Meanings G through J all indicate some type of extension, 
whether in time or space. It would be possible, therefore, to reduce the ten 
meanings to three, or at least to group the meanings into three sets, which 
would designate (1) means/instrument (including both agents and events), 
(2) reason/cause, whether as the result of past events or for future benefits, 
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and (3) extension, whether in time or space. The justification for one or 
another of these approaches to the semantic data depends ultimately upon the 
overall consistency and coherence of the analysis and the insight it provides 
about the function of particular lexemes. In general, it is assumed that the 
lumping of meanings tends to provide a broader perspective on the range of 
relations between meanings, while splitting tends to read too much into the 
diversities of contexts. Scientists and philosophers have, however, never been 
able to determine the necessary criteria for judging the respective values of 
lumping or splitting other than to favor that lumping or splitting which is 
most useful in explaining the similarities and contrasts in the data being 
examined. Problem 27. 

In the case of yf, mar7p, exBadrdAw, cap€, yapts, vóuos, and 04, most of 
the diverse class meanings seem to reflect basically logical developments, and 
in some instances it is possible to recognize chains of related meanings. As a 
result, the impression from such data is that semantic developments are 
largely systematic. At least the variety appears to make sense. But in some 
instances the diversities of meaning are so great as to defy logical explanation. 
Note, for example, the following series of meanings of €yw: 


A. to possess: Tis yuvi] dpaxyas Exovoa b€ka ‘a woman who had ten 
drachmas’ Luke 15.8. 

B. to hold: éyco» Cuyov év TH xetpl avTod ‘holding a pair of scales in his 
hand' Revelation 6.5. 

C. to consider: 67 ws mpopyTyy avróv eixov “because they considered 
him a prophet’ Matthew 14.5. 

D. to wear: ó 'Ioávrgs etxev TÒ évdupa abrod amd TpLyav KauýAov 
‘John wore clothes made from camel hair Matthew 3.4. 

E. to be able to: tva €yy weradidovat TH xpetav €xopT, ‘in order to be 
able to help the one in need’ Ephesians 4.28. 

F. to experience: tva év ¿uot eiprjvqv exnTe “in order that you might 
experience peace in me' John 16.33. 

G. to be: eirrev òè ó àpxuepeús, Ei rara obrws exer; “the High Priest 
said, Is this really so? Acts 7.1. 

H. to cause/produce: ovTws kai 7) Tria Tus, €àv u) €xn Epya ‘and so faith, 
if it does not produce action’ or ‘...cause someone to do something’ 
James 2.17. 

I. to contain (a marker of verbal content): émuaroAnv éxovcav Tov rUTOV 


TobTov ‘a letter containing this content or ‘...with this content’ 
Acts 23.25. 
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There are several problems involved in analyzing the meanings in this 
series of contexts. In the first place, one can be misled by various possible 
translations into English. For example, in Context B it would also be possible 
to translate as ‘had a pair of scales in his hand’; in Context D, as ‘had clothes 
made from camel hair’; in Context F, as ‘in order that you might have peace 
in me’; in Context H, as ‘if it does not have works’; and in Context I, as ‘a 
letter having this content.’ One might be tempted, therefore, to insist that in 
Contexts A, B, D, F, H, and I €yw has only one meaning, but this error results 
from not realizing that the English word have also has a number of different 
meanings. 

The meaning in Context B is distinct from A in that one may hold 
something without necessarily owning it, and in Context D John not only 
possessed such clothing but habitually wore it. In Context E there are two 
occurrences of éxo; the first means ‘to be able to’ while the second means ‘to 
experience.’ The confusion in Context H concerning ‘having works’ (a typical 
rendering in the King James Version tradition) is largely the result of literally 
translating from Greek into English, and in Context I the letter does not 
‘possess content’ in the sense of ownership (as in Context A), but the letter 
simply contains or consists of a particular verbal content. 

This assortment of different meanings of exe results primarily from the 
fact that in so many contexts it basically designates a relationship. Possession 
is simply an exclusive right to use something. Such a relation can, however, 
apply to many different entities, and thus the different meanings (or uses) of 
€yw may develop in a number of different semantic directions. The Random 
House Dictionary of the English Language, Second Edition, Unabridged lists 
twenty-six meanings for have, apart from its occurrence in a number of 
idioms. 

Since the semantic developments in Greek éxe are so similar to those in 
English have, some people might assume that this is precisely what happens 
in all languages, but this is far from being so. In both English and Greek one 
may be said ‘to have a disease’ (although in Greek cuvéxw occurs more fre- 
quently than exe), but in many languages a person does not ‘have a disease, 
but 'a disease has a person.' The reality is the same, in that persons experience 
a state, but in English the focus is on the person and in other languages the 
focus is on the agent. Similarly, in many languages one cannot ‘possess God’ 
or even speak of ‘my God,’ since God ‘possesses people.’ In such languages the 
verb translated 'possess' implies some measure of control. 

The analysis of the different meanings of single lexemes is only a rel- 
atively limited part of the process required in obtaining an adequate picture of 
the range of particular meanings and of the relations between these meanings. 
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But it is also essential to see these same data from the perspective of the 
related meanings of different lexemes, since only in this way can one describe 
with some degree of accuracy the areas of meaning covered by the different 
class meanings of different lexemes. This, then, is the focus of Chapter 4, but 
as already noted, it would be a mistake to think that one set of procedures 
must be completed before the next can be employed. In actual practice both 
must be constantly employed to act as checks and balances in order to obtain 
a more consistent and coherent picture of the entire semantic structure. 
Problem 28. 


ANALYZING THE RELATED MEANINGS OF 
DIFFERENT LEXEMES 


In comparison with the data and problems treated in Chapter 3, the analysis 
of the related meanings of different lexemes is much more complex, since 
these related meanings are generally much closer in semantic space, that is to 
say, they are more closely related because they share many more features. 
Compare, for example, the following series of different terms for psychologi- 
cal faculties with the diverse meanings of mvebdyua. 

Related psychological faculties (Domain 26 in L and N): 


vos: the psychological faculty of understanding, reasoning, thinking, 
and deciding 

kapdia’: the causative source of a person's psychological life in its various 
aspects, but with special emphasis upon thoughts 

wWox74: the essence of life in terms of thinking, willing, and feeling 

cuveidnots>: the psychological faculty which can distinguish between 
right and wrong 

py: the psychological faculty of thoughtful planning, often with the 
implication of being wise and provident 

nveðpat: the non-material, psychological faculty which is potentially 
sensitive and responsive to God and which in some contexts may 
suggest a glorious reality, e.g. 1 Peter 3.18 and Romans 1.4. 


- 8I - 
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Principal meanings of mveĝpa: 


1. the Holy Spirit 

2. non-material being (spirit) 

3. an evil, non-material being (demon, evil spirit) 

. an apparition of an animate being (ghost) 

. a psychological faculty potentially sensitive and responsive to God 
. a particular mode of intellectual activity (way of thinking) 


ND Wu + 


. atmospheric air in motion (wind) 
8. air coming from the lungs (breath) 


Because of the semantic proximity of the related meanings of different 
lexemes, it is essential to consider very carefully the subtle ecological and 
cultural differences in the sociological setting of any communication. There 
are, nevertheless, serious difficulties in doing this for the New Testament 
since we are separated historically from the New Testament context by some 
two thousand years and there are no present-day speakers of the Greek of the 
New Testament to provide the kind of information about usage that only na- 
tive speakers can know. Despite much excellent lexicographical work already 
done on New Testament vocabulary, it often seems that what we do not know 
greatly outweighs what we know. 

A study of the different contexts in which a lexeme can occur (as de- 
scribed in Chapter 3) provides much information about possible contexts, but 
this process does not help establish the boundaries of such uses. And since 
the size of the New Testament is quite limited, there are many gaps in the 
occurrence of terms which might help determine just how extensive a range 
of contextual application a particular lexeme might have. 

Whereas in Chapter 3 the methodology of analysis is based primarily on 
studying the syntagmatic (or *combinatory") contexts of words, that is to say, 
the verbal contexts in which such lexemes occur, in Chapter 4 the analysis is 
based more on paradigmatic contexts in which two or more semantically 
related lexemes might occur. If, for example, two seemingly related words 
occur in parallel or analogous contexts and especially if they occur within the 
same type of context, this is useful in establishing potential ranges and possi- 
ble meanings. For example, 7v«0ua* and vods4 contrast effectively in 
l Corinthians 14.14, €av yàp mpocevywpat yAwoon, TO MVEA uov 
Trpoc eUxera4, ó Õe voüs ov àkapTós éaTiw ‘for if I pray in a strange tongue, 
my spirit indeed prays, but my mind has no part in it. Note also the occur- 
rence of yyvxrj? and mveðpa® in a parallel construction in Hebrews 4.12, 
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Ovikvovmevos dypt peptopod Woyfjs kai MVEdpaTos ‘it cuts all the way through 
to where physical life and spirit meet.’ 

But unless there is some distinguishing feature in the context, the mere 
occurrence of words with related meanings does not guarantee their existence 
as distinct entities. For example, the command in Matthew 22.37, ayamnoets 
Kuptov Tov Ocóv cov év OA TH Kapdig cov kai ¿u GAN TH Wuxi gov kal év OAH 
TH dtavola cov ‘love the Lord your God with all your heart and with all your 
soul and with all your mind, does not necessarily mean that kapdia, wuy7, 
and d:avota, are distinct faculties. The use of all three terms may be simply a 
rhetorical device for emphasis, rather than an assertion that these faculties are 
distinct entities. In fact, in L and N vods4 and d:avo.a’ are treated under the 
same entry, since there seems to be no way to distinguish two different desig- 
native meanings. Before studying sets of semantically related lexemes, it is, 
however, useful to note a number of important features of semantic domains. 


Semantic Domains 


Semantic domains are organized in terms of the number and types of 
shared semantic features of lexemes. The major divisions of these domains are 
(1) entities (also called objects), (2) activities (events, happenings), 
(3) characteristics (quantities, qualities, states), and (4) relations. The class of 
entities includes proper names of places (e.g. Jerusalem, Galilee), persons (e.g. 
Pontius Pilate, Isaiah), and events (e.g. Passover, Pentecost), all of which have 
unique referents and hence do not have designative meanings, but may have 
associative meanings, e.g. Saul vs. Paul. The pronouns substitute primarily for 
entities, though they may also substitute for activities (e.g. it in I didn’t do it) 
and for characteristics (e.g. it in it was hideous, as a response to a question 
about a particular color). 

As already noted, negatives are generally combined with positives (unless 
the subtypes are too numerous), e.g. àya00s/kakós ‘good/bad’ and 7roXus/ 
dAtyos ‘many/few’ or ‘much/little.’ Derivatives are placed with their morpho- 
logical bases, e.g. ótkatów ‘to declare or make righteous’ with dixatos 
‘righteous,’ and raÀ7(Ço ‘to play the trumpet’ and raàmıoTýs ‘trumpeter’ with 
cáXTUyÉ ‘trumpet,’ since in the case of derivatives at least some of the seman- 
tic content of the base is incorporated into the meaning of the derived forms, 
usually by the addition of one or two semantic features, e.g. ‘to cause to’ or 
‘one who’ (kpeuárvvp ‘to cause to hang’ from kpépapas ‘to hang’ and kpurzjs 
‘a judge’ from «piv ‘to judge’). 

In the lexical inventory of any language there are a number of major and 
minor domains, and how many layers of such domain structure should be 
recognized depends largely upon the complexity and number of semantically 
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included sets. As already noted, for L and N only two major layers are recog- 
nized, namely, domains and subdomains, but attention is also called to group- 
ings of domains, e.g. intellectual activities, including the domains of 
Psychological Faculties; Learn; Know; Memory and Recall; Think; Hold a 
View, Believe, Trust; and Understand. A number of interpersonal relations are 
grouped together in the domains of Association; Help, Care For; Guide, 
Discipline, Follow; Control, Rule; Punish, Reward; Hostility, Strife; and 
Reconciliation, Forgiveness. And there are several domains involving space, 
e.g. Space, Spatial Dimensions, Spatial Orientations, Spatial Positions, Spatial 
Extensions, and Existence in Space. It would certainly have been possible to 
put all of these distinct sets together into a single domain, with two or more 
levels of subdomains, but for the sake of ready reference and simplicity of 
notation in indices, splitting seems to be more advantageous than lumping. 

In general there are few problems involved in assigning domain or 
subdomain classifications when the terms refer to physical entities or to 
activities, e.g. people, geographical objects, flora, fauna, artifacts, movement, 
impact, and agricultural activities. But the characteristics of probability, 
power, capability, and ethics involve a number of crucial difficulties in which 
different classifications seem almost equally valid. In a sense, this is not 
strange, since these involve the very same problems which have concerned 
lexicographers and philosophers for centuries. In fact, we have not gone 
much beyond Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics and its remarkably astute analy- 
sis of many value-laden words. 

Insight into the relations between similar class meanings of different 
lexemes depends to a large extent upon recognizing the distinct ways in 
which various meanings relate to one another in clusters, included sets, over- 
lapping sets, complementary pairs, and series. 

In clusters the meanings of different lexemes are close but distinctly 
different, and they belong to the same hierarchical level, which means that 
the meaning of one word is not included within the meaning of another. The 
following terms, which designate different kinds of oral communication, may 
be said to form a typical cluster: 


1. kpaw: ‘to shout.’ nKkoAovOncav avT@ ðúo rupio kpáCovres ‘two blind 
men followed him and shouted’ Matthew 9.27. 

2. BarraÀoyéeoa: ‘to speak repetitiously and somewhat meaninglessly.’ 
mpooevxopevot 0€ wn Batradoyyonre ‘when you pray, don't repeat 
meaningless words’ Matthew 6.7. 
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3. qrpós TO oùs AaA€w: ‘to whisper,’ literally ‘to speak to the ear.’ 6 pds Tó 
ovs €haAnoare èv rois Tapetots ‘what you whispered in the inner 
room’ Luke 12.3. 

4. dw: ‘to sing.’ ddovew ws cv KatvnV evwmiov Tod Opovov ‘they sang 
a new song before the throne’ Revelation 14.3. 


These lexemes may be said to constitute a semantic cluster since they share 
certain features of oral communication in which words are used, but they 
differ in loudness (e.g. ‘whisper’ versus ‘shout’), in extent (repetitiousness), 
and in musical accompaniment. Problem 29. 

An included set is typical of a taxonomic hierarchy, such as in English 
animal, dog, and collie, in which all collies are dogs, and all dogs are animals, 
that is to say, animal is the most inclusive, dog is on the second level of inclu- 
sion, and collie is the term on the third level. In the New Testament the 
following terms constitute an included set: (@ov ‘any living creature, whether 
wild or domesticated, but excluding plants’; Onpiovb 'any four-footed animal, 
wild or domesticated’; krfjvos ‘a relatively large domesticated animal, primar- 
ily used for riding or carrying burdens’; and óvos ‘donkey.’ Note how vos is a 
member of the class of krfjvos, and kríjvos is a member of the class of Onpiov>, 
and Onpiovb is a member of the class of (@ov4. 

A typical instance of overlapping in meaning exists in the case of Aéyw3 
and $42. In fact, there seems to be little or no difference in designative 
meaning, but there must be some subtle distinctions in associative meaning as 
reflected in their different frequencies and total ranges. Here is a case of 
almost complete overlapping. The terms @iAé€w4 and ayamaw also appear to 
overlap to a considerable extent and may be simply stylistic variants in John 
21.15-17. In some contexts of the New Testament there seems to be a signifi- 
cant difference in meaning in that ayamaw4 may be commanded, while 
QiAéo? is never commanded. Is there something in the nature of $iAéc which 
seems to preclude its being commanded? Or is this lack of imperative usage 
only the result of the limited text of the New Testament? The fact that 
àyaTo? is based upon a sincere appreciation for the worth and value of 
someone or something, while @iA€w4 is based upon personal attachment and 
association seems to be congruent with the distinction in the use or non-use 
of the imperative. This distinction may be based on the presumption that 
appreciation of something is much more likely to be commanded than per- 
sonal attachment arising out of association. Problem 30. 

The meanings of kakós? and zrovnpós? also overlap in certain contexts, 
but bad behavior is spoken of as kaxós? in view of its resulting in harm and 
damage, while movnpósa focuses more upon moral corruption and evil. 
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Complementary pairs of meanings may contrast in three different ways: 
(1) as positive and negative, e.g. dAnOyshvevdns ‘true/false,’ (2) as reversives, 
e.g. 5€w/Adw ‘bind/loose,’ and (3) as shifts in roles, e.g. davei(w/daveiCouar 
‘lend/borrow’ and ayopaw/mwA€w ‘buy/sell.’ These sets of complementary 
meanings have much in common, since they all involve clear distinctions in 
values, procedures, and roles. 

Meanings which relate to one another as series are of three major types: 
(1) infinite, e.g. the cardinal and ordinal numbers from one to infinity, 
(2) repetitive, e.g. the days of the week and the months of the year, and 
(3) ranked, e.g. Aeyiwy ‘a Roman army unit of about 6,000 soldiers,’ o7etpa. ‘a 
Roman military unit of about 600 soldiers,’ and orparevpa> ‘a small detach- 
ment of soldiers.’ Among religious functionaries one may speak of apxiepevs4 
‘chief priest,’ tepevs ‘priest,’ and Aevit7s ‘levite But in series marking rank 
there is a tendency for the same term to have more than one meaning. For 
example, orpatevua> designates a small detachment, while o7parevja’ con- 
sists of an entire army, which could consist of several regiments. Similarly, 
apxvepevs4 designates a principal priest, in view of his belonging to one of the 
highpriestly families, but apytepevs> designates the principal member among 
chief priests. For this distinction only a knowledge of the historical situation 
can supply the crucial information in some contexts. 


Methodology for the Analysis of Related Meanings of Different Lexemes 


The methodology for analyzing the related meanings of different lexemes 
builds on the procedures outlined in Chapter 3, whereby a set of possible 
meanings of a lexeme is based on similarities and contrasts in ranges of 
occurrence. In Chapter 4 the methodology involves several crucial steps: 
(1) selecting a small set of meanings which seem to be quite close in semantic 
space, (2) specifying the type and number of their shared features of meaning 
(the basis for their constituting a set), (3) determining what features separate 
the meanings from one another, (4) distinguishing between the core of cru- 
cial minimal features (those which are necessary and sufficient) and any 
additional supplementary features which may be important, and 
(5) determining the types of relations between the meanings of any set: clus- 
tering, included, overlapping, complementary (positive/negative, reversive, or 
role-shifting), and serial (infinite, repetitive, and ranked). 

The following lexemes constitute a cluster in view of closely related 
meanings of movement in space by the use of lower limbs, but not because of 
the fact that many of the lexemes have the same stem. What is important are 
the shared semantic features: 
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1. repurpéxo: to run or go hurriedly about. mepréðpapov 6ATmp THY xopav 
exetvyyy “they ran throughout the whole region’ Mark 6.55. 

2. eloTpéyw: to run in or to run into. eiodpapotoa 0€ amyyyetvev 
eoTavat Tov Tlérpov 7pó Tod vA&vos ‘she ran back in and told 
them that Peter was standing at the gate’ Acts 12.14. 

3. karaTQéxo: to run down to. 0s é£avríjs TapadaBwv orTpariwras kai 
ékaTovTápxas karéüpaj.ev eT” adTovs ‘at once he took some officers 
and soldiers and ran down to them’ Acts 21.32. 


4. MpooTpeXw: to run into the presence of someone. 7rpocTpéxovres 
nomacovto avTOv “they ran up to him and greeted him’ Mark 9.15. 


5. mTpoTpéxo: to run ahead of someone else, with the implication of 
arriving at a destination sooner. mpoðpauwv eis TO €umpoaOev ‘so he 
ran ahead to the front (of the crowd)’ Luke 19.4. 


6. €x7rndaw: to run or rush out quickly. 9uappyj£avres rà iuárua a0TÓv 
eEerndnoay eis Tov ÓyNov. “they tore their clothes and rushed 
out into the middle of the crowd' Acts 14.14. 

7. elomndaw: to run or rush quickly into. aitnoas 0€ $óra eicerrünoev 
‘and he called for a light and rushed in’ Acts 16.29. 

8. TepurraTéo?: to walk along or around. vepuvraróv 0€ Tapa THY 
0&Aaccav ris TadtAaias ‘as he walked by Lake Galilee’ Matthew 
4.19. 


This cluster is unusual in that so many of the distinguishing features are 
clearly marked by the preposed compounded elements mept, eis, Kara, ÈK, 
Tpos, and mpo, but it would be a mistake to assume that the stem remains the 
same in all contexts. Not all of these lexemes designate the linear motion of 
running in these contexts. For example, in Mark 6.55 the text probably does 
not mean that the people ran throughout the entire region, but that people 
throughout the region went quickly and collected the sick whom they wished 
to bring to Jesus. In any event, the people may have done some running, but 
it was not a marathon. Problem 31. 

In the case of €x7rdaw in Acts 14.14 and elomydaw in Acts 16.29, the 
persons involved may very well have run, but the focus seems to be on the 
rapid movement rather than the actual motion of running. 

A more typical cluster of meanings may be found in the following com- 
plexly organized set of meanings: 


1. yf: dry land, in contrast with the sea. rò òè zrAotov òn cTadiovs 
TOAAOUS amò THs yfjs ameîyev “the boat was already far away from 
the land' Matthew 14.24. 
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2. mapaAtos: a territory bordering on the sea, in contrast with an inland 
area. TAHOOs TOAY TOD Aaod aT0...THs Tapadtov 'Topov kai DidAvos 
‘a great crowd of people from...the coastal region of Tyre and Sidon’ 
Luke 6.17. 


3. xeiAos*: the strip of land close to a body of water. ws 7) äupos 7) Tapa 
TO XxetÀos Ths Oadacons 7 avapiOunros ‘as innumerable as the sand 
on the shore of the sea’ Hebrews 11.12. 


4. aiytahos: a strip of land immediately bordering the edge of a body of 
water and gradually sloping down into the water. koA7rov 8é Twa 
karevóovv €xovra. aiyladov ‘they noticed a bay with a beach’ Acts 
27.39. 


5. Guposb: a sandy beach or shore. éerá£ emi ru Gupov Ths Oaracons 
‘he stood on the shore of the sea’ Revelation 12.18. 


6. vfjcos: an area of land completely surrounded by water. éméyvwpev ort 
MeAitn 7 vfjoos kaAetrat. ‘we learned that the island was called 
Malta’ Acts 28.1. | 

7. ró7ros 6.6adacoos: a bar or reef produced in an area where two cur- 
rents meet. mepireróvTes Õe eis TÓ7rou bLOaAaccov eTEeKELAGY THY 
vaðv ‘but the ship ran into a sandbank and went aground’ Acts 
27.41. 


This series of meanings is rather unusual because in each instance the 
primary shared feature depends on a contrast with something which is not 
included in the cluster, namely, a body of water. And within this set the 
distinctions in meaning in Items 2 through 5 differ primarily in terms of 
(1) the distance from the water and (2) the breadth of territory near the 
water, In each case the terms may designate a strip of land which borders the 
water, but 7apaAtos would appear to be a somewhat broader band than 
XetAos4, with yetAos4 broader than alytadds, and aiytadds broader than 
dupos>, 

The phrase róros 6.8aAaccos is one of those fixed phrases of doubtful 
meaning which may designate either (1) a sandbar or reef usually under the 
surface of the water or (2) a place where two currents meet, i.e. cross- 
currents, a place where sandbars are often formed. Problem 32. 

But in order to grasp more adequately the methods of analysis and their 
implications for explicating complex semantic relations, it is better to begin 
with a highly restricted set of meanings and then gradually take on more 
complex sets of relations. In this way one can better appreciate the complex 
nature of domain structures and be able to recognize more readily some of the 
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underlying problems. In fact, it may be useful to begin by examining a set of 
meanings in English associated with the terms run, walk, skip, and crawl. 

The only meanings of the terms run, walk, skip, and crawl which are rele- 
vant are those which have significant features in common, namely, movement 
in space by an animate being using the limbs. This immediately eliminates the 
meaning of run in run for office, the meaning of walk in he built a walk around 
the house, of skip in he skipped class, and of crawl in the traffic came to a crawl. 

In an initial analysis it may even be useful to restrict a series of meanings 
in a somewhat artificial manner in order not to be confused by too many 
alternative interpretations. Accordingly, it may be desirable to restrict this 
series of meanings to those which are relevant to the movement of human 
beings, since four-footed animals do not skip (except in poetry) and the order 
and movement of limbs differs greatly depending upon differences of speed 
and gait. 

Having reduced the area of analysis to a small set and having determined 
the shared features, it is essential to look for the distinguishing or diagnostic 
features. Most people assume the diagnostic feature between run and walk 
would be speed, but in reality some people can and do walk faster than others 
usually run. As already noted, the distinctive contrast is really the relation of 
the feet to the surface. In running there are repeated moments when neither 
foot is in touch with the supporting surface, but in walking one foot or the 
other is in touch with the surface at all times. This is the one crucial differ- 
ence between running and walking, despite the fact that the psychologically 
more relevant distinction is one of speed, which underlies the use of run in 
such expressions as I'll run do it, implying quick action, although not neces- 
sarily actual running. For run there are also the supplementary features of 
energy and competition, and these underlie the extended meaning of run in 
he ran for office. 

The distinguishing feature between ship and run or walk is one of order 
of the limbs. In run or walk the order is 121212 etc., while in shipping the 
order is 112211221122, with moments in which neither foot is touching the 
surface or is only lightly touching it. Skipping also has supplementary features 
of recreational activity. 

In contrast with run, walh, and ship, the distinctive feature in the 
meaning of crawl is the use of all four limbs in various orders, but with at 
least two limbs touching the supporting surface at all times. But added 
features involve slowness, and often unfavorable circumstances. 

It is essential to note that in the analysis of run, walk, skip, and crawl, we 
have not been talking about the terms run, walk, skip, and crawl, but only 
about certain meanings of these terms. Accordingly, it is entirely misleading 
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to talk about “the meaning of run,” because run has a great many meanings, 
which fit into a number of different domains. Compare, for example, the 
following types of contexts: 


the water runs 

his wife runs him 

he runs the office 

the ship runs from New York to Rotterdam 
the motor runs 

the run on the bank 

the run in her stocking 

he built a run for the chickens 


OS Re Dc N = 


they live up the run 
he ran the horse in the third race 


pe 
° 


Each one of these contexts involves a different designative meaning of 
run. And it should be obvious that in analyzing any set of related meanings of 
different lexemes, it is essential to determine precisely which meaning of each 
lexeme is being compared. 

Even when a particular meaning of a word like run has been determined 
for a specific type of context, the analytical process is often not complete 
since in very similar contexts the same distinctive features may not be rele- 
vant. For example, when a snake moves slowly over a surface most people 
normally speak of the movement as crawl, but if it moves rapidly, many peo- 
ple use the term run, though certain other terms can also be used, e.g. slide, 
slither, streak, and dash. Should run in the context a snake ran across the lawn 
be grouped with run in the context the boy ran fast or should the fast move- 
ment of a snake be regarded as a completely distinct meaning? Intuitively 
most persons would lump the fast movement of a snake with that of a person 
or four-footed animal, despite the fact that a snake has no limbs and the body 
is constantly in touch with the supporting surface. In this case the significant 
feature is speed, which in a sense compensates for the loss of two of the dis- 
tinctive features of running by humans and quadrupeds. The same feature of 
speed is also relevant for movement by insects, spiders, and crabs. 
Accordingly, the statement about the distinctive features of run must be 
modified to indicate that for arthropods and snakes the distinctive feature is 
speed rather than the relation to the supporting surface. 

This seeming inconsistency and irregularity in the distinctive features of 
meaning should not be regarded as either unusual or contradictory. The fact 
that a feature is diagnostic in certain contexts but not in others is quite com- 
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mon. This semantic “fluidity” is the norm, not the exception, as has already 
been noted in Chapter 3, and will be even more evident in the rest of this 
chapter. 

It may be helpful at this point to compare four Greek terms expressing 
various types of movement: 


l. Tpéx«: Ópajuov érrémreoev emi TOV TPAXNAOV avTOD kai KATEPIANTEV 
avTOv ‘he ran and threw his arms around him and kissed him’ 
Luke 15.20. 

2. grepuraTéo?: Trepvma v 0e Tapa Tv 0GAaccav Tis TadtAatas ‘as he 
walked by Lake Galilee’ Matthew 4.18. 

3. &ÀAojau: eia íjAÓev av adbrots eis TO Lepóv TepiTAaTav Kal GAAOMEVOS 
kai aivéy TOv Ócóv “then he went into the Temple with them, 
walking and jumping and praising God’ Acts 3.8. 

4. ópxéop.a«: qoNjoaj.ev piv kai ovk wpxjoacbe “we played the flute for 
you, but you would not dance’ Matthew 11.17. 


The differences in meaning between rpéxo? and TepvraTéow? are in many 
contexts more or less the same as in the corresponding meanings of English 
run and walk, but dAAouat involves leaps or jumps into the air in which both 
feet are much farther above the supporting surface and for a considerably 
longer period of time than in the case of running. And ópxéopa involves pat- 
terned rhythmic movement of all or parts of the body, and this normally 
occurs with the accompaniment of music. 

The contrasts in Tpéxea, repvmaTéw?, GAAopat4, and òpxéopar are so ob- 
vious that it seems almost a waste of time to note the distinctions, but there 
are sets in which a close examination of linear movements may provide useful 
insight in deciding not only certain differences in meaning, but also how one 
can most readily determine the closest natural equivalent expression in an- 
other language. Compare, for example, the following terms for linear 
movement: 


1. TéuTc*: TréuNyavres 7rpós avTOv TapeKadovv uh odvar éavrÓv eis TO 
Oéarpov “they sent word to him to urge him not to present himself 
in the theater Acts 19.31. 

2. cuvodedtu: oi de avdpes ot avvobevovres aùr cioTHkeoay ¿veol “the 
men who were travelling with him had stopped, not saying a word' 
Acts 9.7. 

3. àkoAovOéob: nKorovOnoay adT@ xAot TOAAOL àmó THs TadtAaias ‘a 
great crowd from Galilee followed him’ Matthew 4.25. 
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4. dioxw: wn &mréAÓ re unde diwEnre ‘do not go and chase after them’ 
Luke 17.23. 


5. rúpwP: grvpov 'lácova kaí twas adeAqovs éri Tovs oM Tápyas ‘they 
dragged Jason and some other fellow believers to the city 
authorities’ Acts 17.6. 


6. yoa: Nyayov THY Ovov kai TOV THAOV ‘they led the donkey and colt’ 
Matthew 21.7. 

7. þépwa: emeOnkav avT@ Tov aravpóv épew OmiaGev Tod Inood ‘they 
put the cross on him and made him carry it behind Jesus’ Luke 
23.26. 


In this set of meanings there is always some linear movement involving 
at least two entities, and sometimes three: X, the agent which moves or causes 
movement; Y, the entity which is made to move; and Z, an entity which is 
moved by Y. In the case of zréu7re c, X (‘they’) causes Y (‘word’) to move, but 
X does not move. In cvvodevm X (‘the men’) consists of multiple entities 
which move together. In àkoAovOéob X (‘a great crowd’) goes behind Y 
(‘him’), as is also the case with ĝiwxwa, except that in too? there is greater 
haste and urgency. In aopob, however, X (‘they’) moves Y (‘Jason’), which is 
moved only by force, but in dyw4 X (‘they’) directs the movement of Y (‘the 
donkey and colt) and moves along with or ahead of Y, while in ġépwa X 
(‘him’) causes Y (‘the cross’) to be moved and moves with it. Problem 33. 

Ás in so many cases, meanings may have subtle supplementary features 
which need to be carefully examined. For example, 5s#kw4 more often than 
not implies hostile intent, and so is frequently translated into English as 
‘pursue’ or ‘persecute,’ while àkoAovOécb generally suggests friendly intent 
and even a desire to associate with or to imitate. If d:akw4 is to be understood 
as having friendly intent, the context must clearly mark this fact; otherwise, 
hostile intent will be understood. Similarly, if àkoAovOécb is to be used with 
hostile intent, then the context must overtly mark this fact. In some lan- 
guages, however, any use of a term meaning ‘to follow’ is automatically 
understood to mean hostile intent, and some Bible translators have inadver- 
tently made the initial mistake of turning all the followers of Jesus into 
enemies. 

Some clustered sets of meanings pose problems because different mean- 
ings are so close that in some contexts there is apparent overlapping. 
Compare, for example, the following set: 


1. amropb€yyouat: np£avro Aadely érépaus yAwooats kaDios TO +pebua 
edid0u aropbéyyecOat aùroîs ‘they began to talk in other 
languages, as the Spirit enabled them to speak’ Acts 2.4. 
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2. pwvéwh: adros 0€ kpaTnoas THs xetpos avTHs épovuoev “he took her 
by the hand and called out?’ Luke 8.54. 

3. Bodw: Bodvres wn Óctv abrov Civ pynkert ‘they scream that he should 
not live any longer’ Acts 25.24. 

4. avaxpaw: €Oo£av br. óéuracuá éorw, kal dvéxpa€av ‘they thought 
that it was a ghost and screamed’ Mark 6.49. 

5. Barradoyéewh: mporevyópevor d€ wn BaTTadoynonte waTrep oi 
eOvixot ‘and when you pray, do not babble like the heathen’ 
Matthew 6.7. 


The meanings of all the lexemes in this set involve speech, but in the 
case of amropOéyyouat the focus seems to be upon the verbal sounds rather 
than upon the content. In pwvéwb the utterance is evidently somewhat loud 
and distinct, although in Bodw the volume is even greater. In avaxpa¢w there 
is evidently loudness and at the same time a possible high pitch, which would 
justify translating the term as ‘scream.’ In arraAoyécb, however, the focus is 
upon the meaninglessness of the utterance or the difficulty in understanding, 
based on the fact that in Classical and Hellenistic Greek other terms having 
the stem Barra- generally mean ‘to stammer or ‘to stutter.’ Problem 34. 

Earlier in Chapter 4 BarraAoyéw? was included in a somewhat different 
set of meanings involving oral utterance, and more often than not 
BarraAoyéo in Matthew 6.7 is rendered as ‘to use many words,’ since in the 
same context the word 7roAvAoyia ‘long utterance’ is used as a presumed 
interpretation of Batradoyéw. The basic difficulty encountered in trying to 
determine the meaning of BarraAoyéc in Matthew 6.7 is the fact that it is a 
very infrequently used term, occurring only once in the text of the Greek 
New Testament and also being relatively rare in Hellenistic Greek. It is quite 
possible, of course, that the two meanings (1) ‘to be repetitious’ and (2) ‘to 
babble’ or ‘to be meaningless’ could have developed from the same base 
meaning 'to stammer' or 'to stutter.' This is simply another case of semantic 
indefiniteness. Problem 35. 

The sets of meanings involving movement and oral utterance have rather 
evident features in comparison with the more complex and subtle distinctions 
which occur in the following series of mental activities involving learning: 


1. ópác: épaóvaov kai ie Sri ék THS TadtAalas mpopyrns ovk éyetperat 
'search and learn that from Galilee no prophet ever arises' John 7.52. 

2. OLepeyràwuo: idov ot avdpes ot a7recTaÀuéuo, vró TOD KopynAtov 
Ó.epor)cavres THY oikiav ToO Liuwvos énéornoav éri TOV TvAóva 
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‘meanwhile, the men sent by Cornelius had learned where Simon's 
house was and were standing at the gate’ Acts 10.17. 

3. pavOdvw: ëÚuac0e yap kal” éva qràures TpOPHTEveELy, iva TAVTES 
pavOávocu kai TavTes TapakadA@vrat ‘all of you may speak God's 
message, one by one, so that all will learn and be encouraged’ 

1 Corinthians 14.31. 

4. uvéopau: éV ravri Kai ÈV mücw pevna kat xopráCeaOa4 kai mewâv 
‘I have learned the secret (of being content) in any and every 
situation, whether well-fed or hungry’ Philippians 4.12. 

5. eüpta ko: Ov ebpov àvOporros ékpvxyev ‘a man happens to find it, so 
he covers it up’ Matthew 13.44. 

6. Cyréob: 'Iovóatot omueta aitodow kat " EAXqves codiay Cyrotow 
‘Jews ask for signs and Greeks search for wisdom’ 1 Corinthians 
1.22. 


7. katadiaxw: katediwgey abrov 2Z(uoyp Kal ot wer’ avtTod ‘but Simon 
and his companions went out diligently searching for him’ Mark 
1.36. 

t e ` , s ` 3 ^ / n 

8. TeipaCw: éavrovs TetpaÇeTe ei EOTE EV TH mistet “put yourselves to 

the test as to whether you are in the faith’ 2 Corinthians 13.5. 


In deciding upon the relations within a set of closely related meanings, it 
is important not to be misled by English glosses. For example, in John 7.52 a 
translation of ópáwf (iðeîv) could be ‘to see,’ but the referent is not visual 
perception but the learning process involving perception. Similarly, one could 
render d:epwraw in Acts 10.17 as ‘to ask questions about,’ but the questioning 
is simply one aspect of the learning process. Likewise, uavĝavwa suggests a 
process of instruction, and uuéoua, says something about the nature of what 
is learned, namely, that it is a secret. In fact, each of these meanings concern- 
ing the acquisition of knowledge contains features which describe or suggest 
certain aspects of the knowledge or of the process in acquiring it. We may 
say, therefore, that all of these meanings are related to ywockob ‘to learn,’ 
which can serve as a type of “semantic primitive” or “semantic prototype” for 
this process, and that all the included meanings exhibit certain variations or 
modifications. This is really not different from what occurs in a set related to 
eat (a semantic prototype or primitive for ingesting food): gobble, mince, 
gorge, guzzle, gulp, and feast. Problem 36. 

There are a number of cases in which a subset of meanings constitutes a 
cluster defining different aspects of a semantic primitive or prototype. 
Compare, for example, a subset related to (Quta: óopéopa, ‘to give an object 
or benefit to someone, with the probable implication of greater formality than 
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in the case of ó(àoouta"; pepiCw< ‘to give someone a part of something’; uerpéob 
‘to give a measured portion to someone’; kotvovéco? ‘to share one's posses- 
sions, with the implication of mutual interest and participation’; and 
xapiCouata ‘to give or grant graciously and generously.’ This subset character- 
izes various aspects of didwp.4 ‘to give, and usually implies something of 
value. 


Aiwu? as Semantic Prototype 


didupua: kAaoas ESwxev Tots pabnTats rovs üprovs ‘he broke the loaves 
and gave them to the disciples’ Matthew 14.19. 


Subset of Si8cput4 


1. 6cpéogau: dwpycato TO TTëua TO "loo ‘he granted Joseph the 
body Mark 15.45. 

2. wepiCwe: w kal Oekármv amd mávrov éuépwev `ABpadu ‘to whom 
Abraham gave a tithe of everything Hebrews 7.2. 

3. uerpéob: ¿p à uérpo uerpetre peTpnOnoeTat Viv “the measure you 
give will be the measure you get’ Mark 4.24. 

4. KoLUwVEWws: kowavetro dE Ó KATNXOVMEVOS TOV Aóyov TH KaTNXOOVTL 
év Tüciv ayaots ‘the man who is being taught the Christian 
message should share all the good things he has with his teacher’ 
Galatians 6.6. 

5. XapiCowara: TH de °A Bpaàu bv émrayyeMas kexapiorat ó Beds ‘but 
because of his promise God graciously gave it to Abraham’ 
Galatians 3.18. Problem 37. 


Special problems of analysis are involved when terms have meanings 
which are essentially indefinite in extent. Compare, for example, the follow- 
ing series of meanings relating to indefinite units of time: 


1. quépac: an indefinite unit of time (whether singular or plural), but not 
particularly long—time, period.’ éyévero ws émAnaOnoay ai T]uépat 
Tis Aevrovpytas avtod ‘when his period of service (in the Temple) 
was over’ Luke 1.23. 


2. aiwya: a unit of time as a particular stage or period of history—age, 
era.’ ook üj«Orjoerat AŬT oUTe €v ToUTQ TH aidvt oUTe ÈV TÔ 
péààovTti “he will not be forgiven, not in this age, neither in the 
following’ Matthew 12.32. 


3. yeved4: an indefinite period of time, but in close relationship to 
human existence and in some contexts, a period of time about the 
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length of a generation—age, epoch.’ 0s év raís Tapwynuevats 
yeveais clacev TavTa Ta EOvyn Mopeverbat rais óðoîs avT@v ‘in the 
past ages he allowed all peoples to go their own way’ Acts 14.16. 

4. katpos¢: an indefinite period of time, but probably with the implication 
of the relation of a period to a particular state of affairs— age, era.’ 
éàv uN AaBn ékarovramAaatova vOv èv TH Katp@ TOUTw ‘and would 
not receive a hundred times as much now in this present era! Mark 
10.30. 

5. wpa: an indefinite unit of time which is relatively short—‘a while.’ 
úueîs 0€ NOeANTAaTE GyaÀAuac0ñuqat, mpós pav év TH bori avro 
‘and you were willing to enjoy his light for a while’ John 5.35. 

6. nAtkia’: the period of time when a person is alive—‘span of life, life- 
time, age.’ Tis de e£ ouv uepuuvóv duvarat mpocbeivar emt THY 
ndtklav avTod TíjxXvv eva; ‘which one of you by worrying can add a 
single day to his lifetime?’ Matthew 6.27. (See also Axia‘ ‘stature,’ 
81.4 in L and N.) 


A series of meanings involving indefinite extent, whether in space or 
time, presents a number of problems, since there may be serious overlapping 
in some contexts. For example, katpds¢ in Mark 10.30 may be every bit as 
long as aiwya in Matthew 12.32. Accordingly, one may ask why there is a dif- 
ference. Or is there any difference? One cannot insist upon a clear distinction 
in extent of time, but katpós^ usually implies a particularly significant occa- 
sion or episode. This aspect of katpós* may be regarded as a kind of semantic 
carry-over from the meaning of katpós? ‘occasion.’ Similarly, yeveád and 
nAtkia® suggest essentially the same indefinite time period, but viewed from 
different perspectives. In the case of yeveád the perspective is a series of 
indefinite periods of time which overlap each other, and in nAvkta’ the 
perspective is the indefinite extent of one such period. Problems 38, 39, and 
40. 

As has already been repeatedly indicated in these discussions of meaning, 
it is unwise to expect precise meanings and rigid categories. Language is not a 
kind of mosaic with well-defined borders of meaning covering a fixed surface. 
It is far more like a series of bubbles on a constantly moving liquid surface. 
Even as bubbles change location, grow, diminish, and even disappear as they 
adjust to the liquid surface and ambient air, the meanings of words likewise 
shift location, increase or decrease in range of possible contexts, and also 
drop out of usage, as the sustaining culture also constantly changes. 

One can readily overlook a cluster of meanings because the translation of 
certain terms may be so different as to hide the fact that such meanings are all 
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closely related. Note, for example, how in the following series the translations 
employ such divergent expressions as ‘to come up,’ ‘to fulfill, ‘to happen,’ ‘to 
occur,’ ‘to take place,’ ‘to come about,’ ‘to come,’ and ‘to accompany’: 


1. yivouard: to happen, with the implication that what happens is differ- 
ent from a previous state—'to happen, to occur, to come to be.’ 
yiverat AatAay peyadn üvéuov ‘a strong wind came up’ Mark 4.37. 

2. émireAéob: to cause to happen, with the purpose of some end result— 
‘to accomplish, to bring about.’ eiddres Ta avrà r&v a£quárov TH 
EV TQ KOTMW ORQ adeAPoryrt emiTeAclaPat ‘knowing that these 
same experiences are happening to your fellow believers in the 
world’ 1 Peter 5.9. 


3. évic rapa: to happen, with the implication of there being a particular 
set of circumstances—'to happen, to occur, to take place, to come 
about.’ év écxáraus )uépaus evoTyncovTat Katpol yaAeTrot ‘difficult 
times will come in the last days’ 2 Timothy 3.1. 

4. e.cépxopab: to happen, with the focus upon the initial aspect—'to 
happen, to come into.’ 7 Guapría eis Tov KOopov eioíjÀAÓev “sin came 
into the world’ Romans 5.12. 

5. Ko: to have come or to be present, with respect to some temporal 
reference point—'o happen, to have happened.’ kai rote 7£et TO 
TéAos ‘and then the end will come’ Matthew 24.14. 


6. érrakoAovOécb: to happen in conjunction with some other happen- 
ing—'to happen along with, to happen at the same time, to accom- 
pany.’ Tod kvptov cwvepyobvros kai Tov Aóyov Beßaroðvros bia 
Tóv émakoAovÜOoDvrov aquetaov ‘the Lord worked with them and 
confirmed their preaching by the accompanying signs’ Mark 16.20. 


7. 7Anpows8: to cause to happen, with the implication of fulfilling some 
purpose—‘to cause to happen, to make happen, to fulfill.’ rodro de 
Odov yéyovev iva TANpwOh TO pyOEv v0 kvptov ba Tod mpopHrov 
‘all this happened in order to fulfill what was spoken by the Lord 
through the prophet’ Matthew 1.22. 

8. mpoytvouat: to happen or occur previous to some point of time—‘to 
happen previously, to occur formerly, to happen before. ià rhv 
Tapes TQU Tpoyeyovórov auapTnUaTwY ‘by overlooking their 
former sins’ Romans 3.25. 

9. mimTw8: to happen suddenly to, with the implication of something bad 
and adverse—‘to happen to, to come upon, to fall upon.’ zapaxpñua 
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T€ ETETEV ET AUTOV QXÀUS Kal oKOTOS ‘suddenly a dark mist came 
upon him’ Acts 13.11. 


In this series there is only one central distinctive feature of meaning, 
namely, the event or happening, but it is represented by several different 
lexemes, all of which have certain supplementary semantic features which 
distinguish the referents of the respective lexemes. It is also essential to 
recognize that in many instances a verb meaning 'to happen' performs 
primarily a grammatical function. For example, in the statement yiverat 
AatAay peyadn àvéuov (Mark 4.37) the focal event is áveuos ‘wind.’ The 
blowing is what happens, and the phrase AatÀax/ ueyàA ‘strong gust’ serves 
to characterize the wind. But in order for AatAaw peyáàn àvéuov to become 
an assertion about something, a verb is required, and so it is not unusual that 
for this type of event a highly generic expression for happening (in this 
instance yivoyat) is employed. 

In 1 Peter 5.9 égtreAéoP (in a middle or passive form) also designates an 
event, but with the added features of purpose or result, while in Romans 5.12 
cicépxouat> also refers to an event, but with special focus on the initial 
aspect. The meaning of the term évtecraguat? (2 Timothy 3.1) involves an 
event which is related to a particular set of circumstances. And ézrakoAov6éob 
(Mark 16.20) designates an event associated with some other event or hap- 
pening. Both 7jxw° (Matthew 24.14) and mpoyivouat (Romans 3.25) designate 
events, but in the case of 7xw¢ it is something which has taken place in 
respect to some temporal reference point, and in the case of mpoytvopat the 
happening occurs previous to some point in time. The term mimTw8 (Acts 
13.11) involves quite a different feature of meaning, namely, the fact that 
what happens is unfavorable. The meaning of màņpów8 (Matthew 1.22) is the 
most complex of all, namely, 'to cause to happen something which has been 
previously promised or announced.' Problem 41. 

Several cases of included relations between related meanings have been 
mentioned, but there are some instances which involve more than one layer 
of inclusion and which do so only under special conditions. As already noted, 
the verb €pyoua means ‘to move from one place to another, either coming or 
going and its translation into English depends upon the contextual reference 
point, i.e. the person or thing which is focal to the action. When the verb 
baayw? ‘to go, to depart’ occurs in a context in contrast with čpyouata, then 
the latter should be translated as ‘to come.’ This means that normally 
€pxoj.a4? is more generic than v7áycob and contrasts with it. This is essen- 
tially no different from saying that animal in the tripartite distinction of 
animal, vegetable, and mineral exists on a generic level which includes the 
meaning of animal when it refers to quadrupeds in contrast with insects. 
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The meaning of zropevopaub ‘to travel’ (Luke 10.38) is included within 
the joint range of €pyouat’ and omáyob, while eCevw ‘to travel on foot’ (Acts 
20.13) is included within the range of mopeúvopatb. 

In some instances overlapping meanings are the result of physical inclu- 
sion of one referent within another. For example, vaós? ‘a building in which a 
deity is worshiped and where the deity is often regarded as dwelling or sym- 
bolically present’ is actually a part of iepov ‘the temple and the surrounding 
consecrated area.' But this distinction is not always preserved, and so in some 
contexts there is complete overlapping. 

In many instances, however, the overlapping depends primarily upon 
different levels of language and becomes a factor of associative meaning. For 
example, both kataAvya’ and mavòðoyeîov can designate an inn, but 
kaTaAvpaa is the much more common and colloquial term. Problem 42. 

There are also conspicuous differences of meaning based on technical 
distinctions. As already noted in Chapter 1, the term dskatoovv7 in the 
Gospel of Matthew normally represents conformance in behavior to specified 
rules and regulations (e.g. Matthew 5.20, 6.1) and in some contexts specifi- 
cally to alms-giving (Matthew 6.1), but in many contexts in the Pauline 
Epistles dikatoovvy is a type of right relation made possible by God on the 
basis of faith (e.g. Romans 1.17, 3.22, 4.3, 9.30, 10.4), and as such constitutes 
both a state and a principle for conduct. This referent of dkatoovv7 is a dis- 
tinctly Christian concept and becomes for Paul a technical meaning of the 
term. 

In the case of negative/positive contrasts it is very easy to think merely in 
terms of polar contrasts, e.g. big/little, hot/cold, good/bad, without realizing 
that the contrasts are not that simple. The term kaxós is regarded as the polar 
opposite of ¿ya0ós, but only in certain respects, since both kakós and ayads 
cover relatively wide areas of meaning. The term àya60s, for example, may be 
used in the sense of useful, beneficial, advantageous, and valuable, as well as 
in the sense of morally good. In many contexts, therefore, kakós opposes 
àya00s only in the sense of being harmful, injurious, and pernicious, while in 
other contexts as being evil and base, but in still other contexts kakós seems 
to include both ‘harmful’ as well as ‘evil.’ But for a contrast to àya66s in the 
sense of moral goodness, the more appropriate term is usually movnpós or 
bios. 

Negativized derivatives may constitute a serious problem for analysis, 
since one cannot assume that the negative prefix a- or av- merely shifts the 
meaning of the base to a neutral position between positive and negative. In 
the case of duvards4/aduvaros> 'possible/impossible' the negativized form is 
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essentially neutral. But in óctos*/avóctos ‘holy/godless’ the term avdatos does 
not mean simply ‘not holy,’ but positively ‘bad’ and ‘sinful.’ 

In the case of dAnGedvw ‘to tell the truth’ and wevdopar ‘to lie’ the contrast 
is not so much in the activity, since both involve speaking, but in the content 
of what is said. In the case of edAoyéw? ‘to bless’ and karapaopas ‘to curse,’ 
the contrast is to be found not so much in the verbal activity (since both 
involve the use of words with supernatural power and sanctions) but in the 
effects on those who have been blessed or cursed. 


Special Problems with Related Meanings of Different Lexemes 


It is common enough to have the range of meaning of one term include 
the range of meaning of another, e.g. Oypiov ‘animal’ and Avkos ‘wolf, or 
avOpwrros ‘person’ and àvýp ‘man,’ but what constitutes a problem in some 
instances is something which has already been noted, namely, the fact that 
two different meanings of the same lexeme may involve inclusion. The 
meaning of @ypiova ‘any living creature, but not including people’ includes 
the range of meaning of @npiov> ‘any four-footed animal, wild or domestic.’ 
Compare also àvOporros as ‘person’ (John 10.33, Romans 2.16) and as ‘adult, 
male person' (Matthew 10.35). 

Meanings of terms relating to religious events, states, and persons often 
have quite different semantic features depending upon the types of referents. 
For example, aytos ‘holy’ as applied to persons may designate individuals who 
are specially consecrated to a particular sacred activity, e.g. a priest or 
prophet, or it may simply indicate religious affiliation, as when Gyutot is used 
to identify believers in various communities, e.g. Romans 1.7, 1 Corinthians 
1.2, and Colossians 1.2. When referring to objects, e.g. writings, sanctuary, 
and sacrifices, aytos normally indicates exclusive dedication to religious 
function. But when &ytos is applied to God, the feature of dedication or con- 
secration is entirely absent, and the applicable features are the inherent supe- 
rior moral and divine qualities which set God off from human beings and 
which contribute to the awesome quality of deity. 

A similar type of problem occurs with ka8após and àká6apros. There are 
two principal meanings of kaÉapós: one which is secular, i.e. ‘pure, clean,’ and 
another which is religious, i.e. ‘ritually pure, acceptable.’ The same is true of 
axaGaptos, namely, ‘dirty, unclean’ and ‘ritually unclean, unacceptable.’ But in 
the phrase 7vedua axaaprov ‘unclean spirit,’ the adjective axa@aprov not 
only indicates the ritually defiled nature of the spirit, but the fact that on en- 
tering into people such a spirit defiles them (an inferential feature of the 
meaning). 
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With the exception of yapts (discussed extensively in Chapter 3), the 
different features of meaning of a term have been treated as having more or 
less the same status or relevance. But this is not the case in many instances. 
For example, the meaning of uerauoéo ‘to repent’ contains three significant 
features which have an historically ordered sequence: (1) a presuppositional 
feature of having done something wrong, (2) a core feature of contrition 
about such an event, and (3) a crucial inferential component of a future way 
of life which will not repeat the wrong behavior. This third semantic feature 
in ueravoéo was no doubt one of the factors which led to the doctrine that 
any sin after conversion was unforgivable (the major theme of The Shepherd 
of Hermas, an important document in the early church). 

Different meanings may have some of the same features but have them in 
different degrees of intensity. For example, in English remorse and repentance 
both share presuppositional features of previous wrongdoing and of sorrow 
for what has been done, but remorse normally appears to be more intense. 
Furthermore, with remorse there is no escape by means of a feature of behav- 
ioral change. Remorse, therefore, becomes a dead-end experience. 

Differences of degree are quite common in meanings involving qualities 
or quantities. In fact, in Greek this is highly systematized with comparative 
and superlative forms. The positive form àya60s is supplemented by BéArtov 
and kpeíoo cv for the comparative and by àpioros for the superlative 
(although the superlative form does not occur in the New Testament). In the 
case of uéyas, there are two comparative formations, ue(Çen and perCorepos 
(an analogical formation with the customary comparative suffix -repos), and 
one superlative, uéytoTos. 

One would assume that mpõros ‘first’ would itself be superlative in mean- 
ing (it is in fact a superlative of apo), but the New Testament also contains 
TpóTepos meaning ‘former,’ while mpwriorós (the superlative form) does not 
occur in the New Testament. 

Different degrees of intensity may also be expressed in quite different 
ways. For example, d:ap7ra¢w ‘to plunder thoroughly’ (Mark 3.27) differs in 
intensity and completeness from ap7raw ‘to forcibly seize’ (Matthew 12.29). 
Compare also avaAtokw ‘to destroy’ (Luke 9.54) and karavadiokw ‘to destroy 
completely’ (Hebrews 12.29). Problem 43. 

In many instances one or more features of a meaning may not always be 
present in every context or there may be uncertainty as to whether a particu- 
lar feature is relevant. Accordingly, definitions must often contain such 
expressions as probably, possibly, usually, or often. Note, for example, the 
following definitions: 
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1. dyAosb; Aaósd: the common people, in contrast with those who are 
rich, leaders, and/or authorities in the society, often with the 
implication of disdain and low esteem—‘common people, rabble.’ 


2. dAw7mn&>: a wicked person, probably with the implication of being 
cunning and treacherous— "wicked person, cunning person, fox.’ 

3. TAeovekTéo; T'Aeoveé(ab: to take advantage of someone, usually as the 
result of a motivation of greed—'to take advantage of, to exploit, 
exploitation.’ 


4. uTrepaipopaia: to become puffed up with pride, with the probable 
implication of being disparaging toward others—‘to be overly proud, 
to be puffed up with pride, to feel overly self-confident.’ 


In setting up or classifying any set of domains there are always serious 
problems involved in knowing precisely to which domain certain meanings 
should be assigned. The meanings of óvap and évutviov (‘dream’) are com- 
bined in the same entry because there is apparently no real distinction in 
semantic features. Some Greek authors, however, have suggested that dvap 
(and the more Classical form dveipos) implied a more important communica- 
tion, but this is difficult to prove. However, it is probably true that 
óvap/Ovewos has a more important associative value and would appear to be 
more literary. But in terms of designative meaning, one must decide whether 
focal features are related to the psychological experience or to the communi- 
cation. The latter seems to be much more relevant in the New Testament 
since the significance of the dreams lies in their role as means for divine 
communication. Problem 44. 

In the classification of meanings the most difficult distinction to make is 
the one between (1) attitudes and emotions, which include such positive 
emotions as desire, love, hope, contentment, and joy, as well as negative 
emotions such as shame, astonishment, worry, fear, sorrow, and discourage- 
ment, and (2) moral and ethical qualities and related behavior, which include 
such positive elements as holiness, honesty, modesty, kindness, self-control 
and such negative elements as evil, lawlessness, deception, hatred, favoritism, 
laziness, impurity, and sin. In the first set the focus seems to be upon certain 
ethically neutral attitudes which tend to produce particular types of behavior, 
while in the second set the focus appears to be upon (a) basic qualities of 
personality which directly produce particular forms of behavior having 
ethical and moral implications or (b) certain types of moral and ethical 
behavior which directly relate to basic qualities of personality. This type of 
distinction inevitably gives rise to classificatory difficulties, since trying to 
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sort out the focal significance of certain features is extremely difficult, 
particularly since these often shift depending on contexts. 

For those persons who tend to think primarily in terms of syntactic cate- 
gories rather than in terms of semantic classes, some semantic domains and 
subdomains may appear to be completely anomalous. For example, in the 
subdomain of Purpose there is a noun, preposition, conjunction, adverb, 
idiom, and adjective: 


1. TéÀosc: the purpose of an event or state, viewed in terms of its result— 
‘purpose, intent, goal.’ rò 0€ réAos Tis TapayyeAlas éaiv ayarn ëk 
kaĝapâs kapdias ‘the purpose of the order is love from a pure heart’ 
1 Timothy 1.5. 


2. eisf: a marker of intent, often with the implication of expected result— 
‘for the purpose of, in order to.’ eis TÒ kara£u0fjvat ops THs 
Bacuxe(as Tob Oeod ‘for the purpose of your becoming worthy of 
the kingdom of God' 2 Thessalonians 1.5. 

3. arpósh: a marker of purpose, pointing to the goal of an event or state— 
‘for the purpose of, for the sake of, in order to.’ abrós qv ó pos riv 
éAenuoc vq kaĝýpevos imi Tf) Qpaia Tiúàn ‘he was the one who 
sat at the Beautiful Gate for the purpose of receiving alms' Acts 3.10. 

4. évexevb: a marker of purpose, with the frequent implication of some 
underlying reason—‘in order that, for the sake of, for.’ évekev Tod 
pavepwOfvat rz» aovüv buav “in order that your zeal might be 
made known’ 2 Corinthians 7.12. 


5. tvaa: a marker of purpose for events and states (sometimes occurring 
in highly elliptical contexts)—‘in order to, for the purpose of, so 
that.’ urjrt épxerau ó Aoxvos tva vr TOV uó0tov Te0ñ N vmó THY 
KAivnv; ‘does anyone ever bring in a lamp in order to put it under a 
measuring bowl or under a bed? Mark 4.21. 

6. eikfj€: pertaining to being without purpose—for no purpose, without 
purpose.’ o? yàp eif) THY uáxatpav pope? ‘he does not carry the 
sword for no purpose’ Romans 13.4. 

7. karà kotov Ouoko: (an idiom, literally ‘to pursue to a goal, to press 
toward a goal’) to strive energetically for some purpose—to strive 
toward a goal, to press on with the purpose of.’ karà oov Ouoko 
eis TO BpaBetov ‘I press toward the goal for the prize’ or ‘I strive for 
the purpose of the prize' Philippians 3.14. 

8. kevósd: pertaining to being totally without purpose—‘in vain, for no 
purpose.’ el ĝe Xproròs ook éyryeprat, kevóv Apa Kal TO kr]pvypa 
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"uv ‘if Christ has not been raised, our message is indeed in vain’ 
1 Corinthians 15.14. 


In previous discussions of complex meanings, that is to say, with features 
belonging to quite different domains, e.g. caAmioT7s, involving a person (an 
entity) who plays (an activity) and a trumpet (an entity), the various elements 
constitute essentially an embryo proposition or sentence. But there are some 
lexemes whose meanings consist of quite different combinations, e.g. jc 
(Acts 27.42) which combines negation and purpose and uarmu (Matthew 
15.9) which combines negation and result. 

The fact that several different terms with indistinguishable meanings 
have often been listed under a single entry in L and N has already been 
mentioned, but it may be useful to note four different types of such entries. 
BovaAopas> and BovActopat* are simply alternative forms of the same lexeme, 
but they probably differ slightly in level of formality. The terms kpivw4 and 
émt.Kpivo, meaning ‘to come to a conclusion in the process of thinking and 
thus make a decision,’ may differ slightly in meaning in that é€mxpivw may 
focus greater attention upon what is decided, but for all intents and purposes 
they should be classified together. Corresponding verbs and nominal 
derivatives are generally placed in the same entry, e.g. cuu govAevoyuat and 
guußoúňova ‘to engage in joint planning, often with harmful intention,’ since 
the distinction is essentially one of syntactic rather than semantic class. But in 
many instances there are terms with quite different stems which for all 
practical purposes are essentially the same in meaning, e.g. ékAéyojaa, 
aipéouata, and AapBavwe, meaning ‘to make a choice of one or more possible 
alternatives’: 


exA€youata: evTeAduevos Tots amoaTOAots dia mvevuaTos &ylov oÜs 
é£eAé£aro ‘he gave instructions by the power of the Holy Spirit to 
the men whom he had chosen as his apostles’ Acts 1.2. 

aipeopat’: uGÀAou éàdpevos TvyKaKOVvXElobat TH Aa@ ToO Geod 7) 
Tpócka4pov éxew auapTias amoAavow ‘he chose to suffer with God's 
people rather than enjoy sin for a little while’ Hebrews 11.25. 

AauBavwe: Tas yap apxrepeds ¿E avOpaTwv AauBavopevos brrep 
àvOpoyrov kabiorarat Ta Tp0s Tov Oedv ‘every high priest is chosen 
from his fellowmen and appointed to serve God on their behalf 
Hebrews 5.1. 


It would be a serious mistake to think that a lexicon based entirely upon 
an analysis of semantic domains would be sufficient for all that is necessary in 
analyzing the meanings of lexemes. The Greek-English Lexicon of the New 
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Testament Based on Semantic Domains published by the United Bible Societies 
is only one way of looking at problems of meaning. It should always be 
combined with the more traditional approach of dictionaries based on alpha- 
betical listing and focusing upon the various ranges of individual lexemes. But 
a picture of the lexical system of a language from the perspective of semantic 
domains does provide a fresh approach and new insights, especially about the 
high degree of indeterminacy in plotting the boundaries of meanings. The fact 
that verbal signs are defined by other signs leaves many open questions, but it 
also protects a student or scholar from dogmatism and from the tendency to 
erect theological structures on the foundation of words with fuzzy ranges of 
meaning. l 

This approach to lexical meaning through the system of domains also 
forces one to recognize the dependence of language upon culture, of which 
language is only a part. Meanings arise within a culture, are changed by the 
culture, and in turn influence the culture. Linguistics alone cannot resolve all 
the problems of New Testament interpretation, since these involve not only 
various critical approaches (source, redaction, and canon) but also a new 
awareness of the sociological factors both within the Christian community 
and also in the larger cultural context. But linguistics, based on a sociosemi- 
otic orientation, can help to define the problems and provide a means for 
arriving at closer approximations to satisfactory answers to complex ques- 
tions. In helping to accomplish this goal, linguistics is serving the valid 
purpose of any and all types of scientific investigation. 


DOMAIN CLASSIFICATION 


Although at various points in Chapters 1 through 4 there are brief discussions 
about problems of domain classification, a more extensive review and analysis 
of these problems seems warranted in view of the many complexities that 
have arisen in the editing of L and N. 

The important issues are discussed here in terms of basic divisions, prin- 
ciples of classification, order of domains and subdomains, problems of lump- 
ing and splitting, the naming of domains, and the assignment of particular 
lexical meanings. 

Basic Divisions 

As already noted in Chapter 4, the basic divisions of semantic classes of 
lexemes consist of entities (Domains 1-12), activities (Domains 13-57), 
characteristics (Domains 58-88), relations (Domains 89-90), discourse 
markers (Domain 91), discourse referentials (Domain 92), and proper names 
(Domain 93). This classification is based primarily upon the types of referents 
and the roles of the lexemes. 

In Domains 1-12 the referents are primarily entities, although for the 
sake of combining derivatives with their semantic bases, some activities and 
characteristics are included, e.g. aùàéw (6.87) ‘to play a flute’ derived from 
aùàós ‘flute’ (6.86). 

In Domains 13-57 the referents are primarily activities, although some 
derivatives are also included, e.g. éaioKomros4 (35.43) ‘a person responsible to 
care for others’ derived from émuaKo7réw? (35.39) ‘to care for or look after.’ 
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In Domains 58-88 the referents are primarily characteristics (principally 
qualities and quantities), but there are also some derivatives in view of the 
need to include lexemes which are built on underlying semantic bases, e.g. 
poppów (58.4) ‘to cause something to have a certain nature or form’ and 
cTuppopdiCopuat (58.6) ‘to come to be similar in nature or form’ derived from 
poppy’ (58.2) ‘nature or character of something.’ 

In Domains 89 and 90 the referents are relations, and there are very few 
formal derivatives, but there are many instances in which verbs and nouns 
express relations. For example, in addition to mpósi (89.44), eis8 (89.48), and 
ivab (89.49) indicating result, there are also idioms, e.g. amoBatvw eis 
(89.41) and épyouat eis (89.43), as well as nouns, e.g. ékBactsb (89.39) and 
TéAosb (89.40), which may represent the relation of result. 

A particularly important class of relations is represented by lexemes 
marking case, e.g. agent or force (v7rd¢, 90.1), instrument (evi, 90.10), source 
Grapád, 90.14), and experiencer (¿um, 90.56). Some verbs may also mark case 
relations. For example, 7rotéw (90.45) and AayBavwk (90.48) mark the agent 
of a numerable event, and rvyyávw (90.61) and €yw! (90.65) mark the 
experiencer. 

Unfortunately, many people become so accustomed to thinking solely in 
terms of the formal classes of words that they sometimes find it hard to real- 
ize that the semantic classes are often quite different from the formal classes 
and are even more important in understanding the meaning of syntactic con- 
structions. Some persons assume that characteristics are always expressed by 
adjectives and adverbs, but the characteristic of being ‘capable’ or ‘able’ is 
often expressed in Greek by a verb, e.g. dvapat (74.5) and icydw4 (74.9). 
Degree may likewise be expressed by verbs, e.g. v7epBarAw (78.33), 
mipmAapatb (78.46), and mponyéouat> (78.35). 

Discourse markers are lexemes which only represent the fact that a par- 
ticular type of discourse unit has preceded or will follow. As already noted, in 
English the preposition to may serve simply to mark the fact that an infinitive 
follows. Similarly, the preposition of is primarily a marker of the fact that the 
following word or phrase is syntactically related to what precedes, but the 
particular semantic relation depends on the meanings of the related words or 
phrases and not upon any specific meaning of of. 

In Greek the particle ó (91.14) marks the following word or phrase as 
being direct address, and 6z¿c (91.15) marks the following phrase or clause as 
being explanatory or identificational. The particles uévb, yé, and 67 (91.6) 
often serve as markers of weak emphasis, while (6004 (91.13) is a marker of 
strong emphasis, a type of “attention-getter.” 
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In L and N a number of particles in Domains 89 and 90 are also called 
“markers” when their function is essentially syntactic rather than represent- 
ing some relation in the practical world, e.g. vo (90.1) as a marker of the 
agent of an activity with no semantic relation to anything or anyone being 
beneath something or someone else. 

Discourse referentials are semantic substitutes for elements within the 
discourse (generally referred to as “pronouns”) and for participants which are 
marked by the practical setting of the communicative event. These discourse 
referentials include the personal pronouns (of speaker, those spoken to, and 
those spoken about), reciprocals, e.g. dA\AjAwY and éavrôv (92.26), relative 
pronouns, demonstrative or deictic pronouns, and emphatic adjuncts, e.g. 
avTÓsc (92.37) used for emphasis. 

The proper names (Domain 93) have unique referents within any context 
and may represent both persons and places. Technically speaking, the names 
for events, whether unique, e.g. €£0d0s4 (15.42), or ritually repeated, e.g. 
Tác Xa^ (51.6), belong to this domain, but because of the nature of the activi- 
ties they are treated in those domains in which there are similar types of 
activities. 


Principles of Classification 


The primary basis for classification of meanings into domains and 
subdomains is the existence of shared features, e.g. size, shape, time, 
movement, number, importance, etc. A secondary basis consists of asso- 
ciation, e.g. the ways in which entities or activities may be closely associated. 
For example, it seems much more relevant to put all body parts together into 
a single domain rather than distribute them into a number of domains on the 
basis of form or function, e.g. ‘eyes’ with ‘sight’ or ‘hands’ with ‘tools.’ 
Similarly, the parts of buildings are in the large domain of constructions 
(Domain 7) rather than, for example, putting *windows' in a domain 
including ‘holes.’ 

There are, of course, many alternative ways of organizing semantic 
domains, especially when distinctions are based on such semantically 
"slippery" features as values and degree. The primary criteria for domain 
classification depend upon the consistency with which the grouping of 
meanings reflects the ‘world view’ of the native speakers. This means that 
definitions in a lexicon based on semantic domains are not supposed to 
represent a classification of “things as they are" but of “things as they are 
perceived and named." Although it is often useful to consider the physical 
features of a referent, the results must always be judged on the basis of the 
native speaker's likely understanding and interpretation. This is especially 
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difficult in the case of any lexicon of the Greek New Testament since there 
are no native speakers of such Greek. And despite all the documents which 
give us some insight about the designative and associative meanings of 
lexemes, our ignorance greatly outweighs our knowledge. It does mean, 
however, that for an analysis of lexical semantics of the Greek New Testament 
it is essential to examine both Classical and Hellenistic usage, with special 
attention to Septuagint usage and later patristic evidence. The editors 
attempted to make use of as broad a basis of evidence as possible, but it is 
clear that the results can only be partial and are often strictly inferential. 


Order 


The order of major categories of meanings has already been described in 
the first section of this chapter, and the order of domains within these larger 
sets, as well as the order of subdomains, has been briefly indicated. But the 
principles which determine such orders have only been implied. There is, 
however, no way in which one can maintain a strictly logical ordering of 
domains and subdomains, since the referents of the respective lexemes 
exhibit no such logical sets. 

In general the first domain or the first entries within a domain contain 
the more generic meanings. For example, Domain 13 consists of the generic 
meanings of activities, including lexemes meaning ‘become,’ ‘exist,’ and 
‘happen.’ Similarly, Domain 58 contains a number of lexemes representing 
such meanings as ‘nature,’ ‘class, and ‘example.’ For strictly practical reasons 
the generic meanings involving entities are distributed into the diverse 
domains of 1-12 since the semantic features of the meanings are so similar to 
the different kinds of entities. In the case of relations the highly generic 
meanings are simply listed at the beginning of Domain 89. 

The grouping of domains within the larger categories depends primarily 
upon the principle of "family resemblances," or, stated in somewhat more 
precise terms, on the number and type of shared semantic features. For 
example, the set of domains involving interpersonal association begins with a 
generic domain of Association (Domain 34) and is followed by two domains 
with largely positive features: Domain 35 Help, Care For and Domain 36 
Guide, Discipline, Follow. The three domains which follow, namely, Domain 
37 Control, Rule, Domain 38 Punish, Reward, and Domain 39 Hostility, Strife, 
have largely negative features. Domain 40 Reconciliation, Forgiveness may be 
regarded as a behavior response to meanings in Domain 39. 

Related positive and negative meanings are generally placed as close 
together as possible, since they often share a number of semantic features and 
only differ in polar values of positive and negative associations. In some 
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instances the positive-negative contrasts are placed in juxtaposed subdomains 
if there are a number of such semantic sets, e.g. Domain 69 Affirmation, 
Negation, but in general the contrasting meanings occur within the same sub- 
domain, e.g. Subdomains 71B Probable, Improbable, 71C Certain, Uncertain, 
72A True, False, and 72B Accurate, Inaccurate. But even within domains with 
largely positive meanings, e.g. Domain 74 Able, Capable and Domain 75 
Adequate, Qualified, negative contrasts are included. 

As already noted at several points in the preceding chapters, derivatives 
are classified together with their semantic bases, but figurative meanings 
(whether of single lexemes or of idioms) are treated in the domains which 
contain lexemes having similar meanings. For example, zpó mpoow70v 
‘previous’ is in Domain 67 Time; zrpóowrov mpos mpórwmrov ‘face to face’ is in 
Domain 83 Spatial Positions; rà karà póc«wTov ‘matters of outward appear- 
ance’ is in Domain 31 Hold a View, Believe, Trust; davpatw mpórwmov ‘to flat- 
ter’ is in Domain 33 Communication; ornpiw TO mpodowrov ‘to decide firmly’ 
is in Domain 30 Think; and AapBavw mpócwov ‘to show favoritism’ is in 
Domain 88 Moral and Ethical Qualities and Related Behavior. 


Problems of Lumping and Splitting 


Although certain principles of classification have already been treated, it 
seems appropriate to consider somewhat more fully the basic issue of lumping 
and splitting in the classification of meanings. Any classification of phenom- 
ena depends very much upon the fineness of one's semantic grid, or stated in 
somewhat different terms, on the *delicacy" of one's classificatory framework. 
For example, it would be possible to make a distinction between qualitative 
characteristics based on form, e.g. tall, fat, and beautiful, and those based on 
behavior, e.g. good, hind, and violent. In some languages these distinctions 
may be quite important in syntax, but they are not particularly significant in 
the lexical structure. Similarly, one may distinguish (1) characteristics which 
are the result of events, e.g. dead, the result of dying, and tired, the result of 
expended effort, and (2) characteristics which are inherent features of 
entities, e.g. large, intelligent, and stately. Such distinctions may be syntacti- 
cally quite important in some languages, but for any lexicon of the Greek 
New Testament such a fine grid is not particularly relevant. 

There seems to be almost no limit to the extent to which further distinc- 
tions can be introduced into sets of related meanings. For example, in 
Subdomain 25B Desire Strongly it would be possible to separate those psycho- 
logical attitudes which are ethically positive from those which are ethically 
negative, with certain entries being ethically neutral. But this type of distinc- 
tion is semantically irrelevant from the standpoint of the lexical patterning. 
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Rigorous, logical classification can lead to absurd multiplication of 
minute subdomains, especially for any lexicon of New Testament vocabulary, 
which represents such a limited and specialized collection of writings. For 
example, in the case of Domain 6 Artifacts it seems much more practical to set 
up a miscellaneous category rather than attempt to multiply subdomains 
which may have only a single entry. 

Certain distinctions in classification are always subject to possible differ- 
ences in treatment. For example, in L and N artifacts and constructions are 
divided into two different juxtaposed domains. They could, of course, be 
combined since they both represent entities which are made. But their size 
and forms are so distinct that it seems better to separate them. On the other 
hand, supernatural beings and powers are generally distinguished by special- 
ists in religious beliefs and behavior, but in the New Testament it is extremely 
difficult to make clear distinctions. The various rulers, principalities, and 
authorities in the heavens seem to have been largely personified in the think- 
ing of many people. Accordingly, Domain 12 Supernatural Beings and Powers 
is divided into two subdomains, but the artificiality of the distinctions is 
clearly stated. 

In some domains a great many subdivisions are required because of the 
clear distinctions in highly relevant semantic features. For example, in 
Domain 15 Linear Movement there are thirty-five subdomains, in which such 
features as direction, relation to points in space, means of movement, and 
relation to the movements of other entities are all distinctive. 


The Naming of Domains and Subdomains 


One of the major problems encountered in the development of this 
lexicon has been the serious need to find enough satisfactory names for many 
of the domains. The primary reason for this is the fact that English does not 
have an adequate nomenclature for semantic classes. In many instances, the 
only thing which can be done is to employ a descriptive phrase, but such 
phrases may seem strange, especially if both positive and negative meanings 
are included. Note, for example, Domain 22 Trouble, Hardship, Relief, 
Favorable Circumstances, Domain 11 Groups and Classes of Persons and 
Members of Such Groups and Classes, and Domain 88 Moral and Ethical 
Qualities and Related Behavior. The lack of appropriate terminology is espe- 
cially obvious in the title for Domain 58 Nature, Class, Example, which is a 
highly generic domain for all types of semantic abstracts, namely, qualities, 
quantities, and degree. 
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Assignment of Lexical Meanings 


Where to place certain lexemes with highly specialized meanings is often 
quite a problem. For example, rww? ‘to save’ in the religious sense could be 
regarded as a type of religious activity, but it really does not fit into Domain 
53, which includes such events as sacrifice, baptize, worship, and exorcism. 
awCw> might also be placed in Domain 35 Help, Care For, but this seems 
rather too generic. In L and N it occurs in Domain 21 Danger, Risk, Safe, Save 
in a final Subdomain F Save in a Religious Sense, as a special type of semantic 
“reversive” of the meanings of ‘danger’ and ‘risk.’ 

Characteristics are generally treated in domains involving only qualities, 
quantities, and degree, but in some instances particular meanings of certain 
lexemes, e.g. yaħerósa ‘troublous’ (22.29), Bapvs> ‘burdensome’ (22.30), 
€Aadppóst ‘easy’ (22.38), and eiprjvm? ‘peace, tranquility’ (22.42), are placed in 
domains which involve primarily activities. The basic reason for this classifi- 
cation is the fact that the lexemes in question represent a series of circum- 
stances or events and are particularly applicable to the negative and positive 
aspects of Domain 22, entitled Trouble, Hardship, Relief, Favorable Circum- 
stances. Such problems of placement of meanings simply highlight the fact 
that classification involves as much overlapping as does synonymity. 

Causatives often create problems in classification because there are 
always two activities involved, one overt and the other covert. For example, 
in gvvayw ‘to cause to gather together’ (15.125) there is the activity of the 
agent who causes entities to come together and also the activity of the entities 
in coming together. In Matthew 2.4 the statement ‘Herod gathered together 
all the chief priests and teachers of the people’ means that there was activity 
on the part of Herod as well as on the part of the people who gathered to- 
gether. Herod's activity was probably only verbal, but the priests and teachers 
moved from one place to another. In many languages the causative activity 
implied in such a construction must be made explicit. 

In many instances there are problems involved in the statement of mean- 
ings. For example, in Domain 67 Time one must be concerned with points of 
time, duration of time, and units of time. As a result some of the definitions 
seem rather heavy and involved, e.g. katvorepov (67.28) ‘pertaining to a point 
of time preceding another point of time, with a relatively short interval and 
with the implication of something different.’ 

Defining figurative meanings may be quite complex, especially if there is 
too much dependency on glosses. For example, the following lexemes may all 
be rendered into English as ‘person,’ ‘people,’ or ‘-self (see 9.14 and 9.16-22): 
càp£ kai atua (càp£ kai atua oùk àmekåivyév cot ‘no person ever revealed it 
to you’ Matthew 16.17); yóvvb (¿p rà òvóuarı Inood Tü yóvv kåuyrn ‘at the 
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name of Jesus every person shall bow’ Philippians 2.10); xeípb (odyi 7) xetp 
pov emoinoev rabTa TüvTa; ‘did not 1 myself make all these things?’ Acts 
7.50); ykàaca8 (kai zràra yAdooa éEopodoynontat Ste kopios 'Inoots 
Xpucrós ‘and every person will confess that Jesus Christ is Lord’ Philippians 
2.11); Óvouab (OxAos ópoudTeu émi TO a0T0 €i éxaróv eikoct ‘a gathering of 
about one hundred and twenty people’ Acts 1.15); yuy7ye (yvxai woet 
rp. Xia ‘about three thousand people’ Acts 2.41); exe00sd (opevov, Ort 
oxedos ékAoyfjs éarív uot ovros ‘go, for he is a person I have chosen’ Acts 
9.15); oixoupévn’ (Carqaev nuépav èv N RÀ) et kpívew Tj» olkovuévq ‘he 
has fixed a day in which he will judge all people’ Acts 17.31). In these 
contexts the figurative expressions do have persons as referents, but the figu- 
rative usage adds certain semantic features. For example, aàp£ kai atua 
designates a human being in contrast with a divine being, yórvb implies a 
person in the attitude or position of worship or as one submitting to author- 
ity, xetp> represents a person as an agent in some activity, and yA@ooas a 
person who utters something. 

Definitions of degree may be especially complex in view of an implied 
norm. For example, the terms uéyasb, ueyáAcs, and uéye0os (78.2) may be 
defined as ‘the upper range of a scale of extent, with the possible implication 
of importance in certain contexts,’ and 7roAvs¢ (78.3) may then be defined as 
“the upper range of a scale of extent, but probably somewhat less than for 
uéyasb, ueyáAos, and uéyeOos." Any scale implies some type of expected 
norm, and differences of degree must be stated in terms of such a norm. 

Particularly acute problems of analysis occur when there are distinctions 
between technical and common usage. For example, eixwv4 (6.96) is techni- 
cally an artifact which represents an object formed to resemble a person, god, 
animal, etc., while ei: Nona (6.97) is a similar type of artifact, but one 
thought to embody certain supernatural power and hence be an object of 
worship or awe. In many contexts, however, an eikov? may be an object of 
worship. Does this mean that eixov? has two different meanings or does it 
mean that eikov? belongs to the class of resemblances together with such 
lexemes as 7ú7osb and yápayyuab (6.96) and is used loosely or commonly to 
represent an idol? There is no easy way to resolve such a problem of classifi- 
cation, since we really do not know precisely how native speakers of 
Hellenistic Greek thought about such matters and how they may have distin- 
guished between “things as they are" and “things as they are perceived." 


OR OR ORE ORC 


SCHOLARLY CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SEMANTIC 
ANALYSIS OF LEXEMES 


As already mentioned in the Preface, it seems best to concentrate statements 
concerning scholarly contributions to lexicography in a separate chapter, 
rather than to interrupt the text by numerous bibliographical citations and 
references, In this way a reader can obtain a broader picture of what is 
involved and can better appreciate the relations between the diverse contribu- 
tions. 

The study of lexical meaning has benefited greatly from contributions by 
persons in a number of different disciplines, e.g. philosophy, psychology, 
linguistics, anthropology, communication theory, and artificial intelligence. 
Certain subdisciplines have been especially important in view of their close 
relations between language and the respective areas of research, e.g. sociolin- 
guistics, psycholinguistics, and sociosemiotics, which have focused on the 
problems of lexical semantics from the perspective of the societies and 
cultures in which language constitutes such a crucial element in all interper- 
sonal relations and activities. 

Interest in the meaning of lexemes has a long and varied history: from 
the time when scribes wrote out bilingual lists of words in cuneiform 
characters on clay tablets in ancient Mesopotamia to the present day when 
translators make increasing use of mammoth data banks containing lexical 
correspondences in all major languages. Thousands of dictionaries (both 
bilingual and monolingual) have been published, but unfortunately the 
science of lexicography has often fallen behind the practice of dictionary 
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making. This is something which linguists and especially semanticists are 
increasingly trying to remedy. 

Ever since the debates of the Aristotelians, Platonists, and Sophists about 
the nature of lexical meaning, philosophers have been arguing about the 
meaning of words. Many have held that words have certain inherent proper- 
ties which determine how they can and should be used, while others have 
contended that words and idioms are only verbal signs to which people 
attribute meaning. During the Medieval period the study of lexical meaning 
was primarily the concern of philosophers and theologians, who largely 
continued the philosophical debates of Classical times. 

Prior to the twentieth century, dictionary makers were principally 
concerned with the definitions of words and idioms in terms of the 
Aristotelian concept of the “necessary and sufficient” features required to 
state the meaning or meanings of a verbal symbol. Some philosophers even 
confused words and concepts, not realizing that the concepts are semantically 
much broader than single words and can often be represented by a number of 
different terms or phrases. 

During this same period psychologists became seriously involved in the 
study of lexical meaning, since language provided one of the most important 
sources and instruments for the study of how the human mind operates. But 
the lack of a sound understanding of the nature of language often resulted in 
thinking about words as being mere tags for thoughts and equating meaning 
with nothing more insightful than a theory of “mental images.” 

During most of the history of philosophy in the Western World the focus 
has been on constructing systems of thought to explain the nature of 
existence, both human and material. For this enterprise the systematic use of 
terms was crucial, but there was in some instances a good deal of naivete 
about the nature of language and a good deal of confusion about language and 
thought. In the twentieth century, however, the focus of attention has shifted 
from a concern for philosophical systems to a keen interest in the verbal sym- 
bols which have proven to be so central to and so misleading for any formal- 
ization of philosophical ideas. 

Philosophers such as Cassirer (1953), Wittgenstein (1953), and Quine 
(1960) challenged many of the prior postulates about the nature of words and 
focused attention on the analysis of language itself. They emphasized the dif- 
ference between natural languages and logical (or mathematical) languages, 
i.e. those in which each symbol has only one function or meaning. They 
talked about the openness of natural languages, discussed the importance of 
context, and insisted on the essential fuzziness of semantic boundaries be- 
tween lexemes. This shift in philosophy from the systems to the symbols used 
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in talking about the systems has proven to be a tremendous gain for a proper 
understanding of the role of verbal symbols in human behavior. 

Wittgenstein’s insight about language being a “game” has been especially 
significant, since it has helped to break down the idea that languages are 
strictly rule-bound systems of human behavior. Languages do have certain 
rules, as in all games, but within the range of the rules the players always 
have certain tactics which they may employ. It is the possibility of such 
tactics in language which provides the basis for distinctive styles and forms of 
verbal communication. Furthermore, even the rules of language are subject to 
constant change, although such matters are rarely obvious to the average 
speaker of a language. 

Peirce’s concept of the triadic nature of the sign, referent, and determi- 
nant (1934), in contrast with Saussure’s binary distinction (1959) between 
the “signifier” and the “signified,” has provided the basis for realizing that 
signs are only defined by other signs. The fact that the signs of a language 
code are only defined by other signs within the same code, and primarily by 
signs in the same semantic domain or set, has meant that no sign can be fully 
and completely defined. 

Psychologists such as Osgood and his associates (1963) have done highly 
significant work on connotative (or associative) meaning and have shown 
how such meanings can be studied in a verifiable way. By employing a good 
deal of cross-cultural sampling, they have also been able to demonstrate that 
such meanings are as systematic and enduring as are denotative (or designa- 
tive) meanings. 

George A. Miller, who is both a psychologist and linguist, has produced 
very important studies of meaning based on the use of semantic prototypes as 
cores for a variety of distinctive features (1976, 1978). For example, a police 
dog can be regarded as a prototype, and the meanings of pointer, collie, 
dachshund, and bulldog can be “defined” in terms of distinctive differences 
from the prototype. Similarly, the meaning of eat could be prototypical for a 
series of related meanings such as dine, gobble, gorge, and wolf down. 

Linguists with a background in cultural anthropology and with consider- 
able field experience in languages completely outside of the Indo-European 
and Semitic families have made some of the most significant contributions to 
lexical semantics. Malinowski’s work in the Western Pacific (1922) and the 
extensive grammars and lexical studies of Boas and his associates (1911- 
1938) in the indigenous languages of North America brought an entirely new 
perspective to the study of meaning and the crucial role of culture in deter- 
mining meaning. Linguists with experience in cultural anthropology realized 
that the methods used in traditional dictionaries based on etymologies, 
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grammatical classes, and the categories of “necessary and sufficient” features 
are totally inadequate. 

One of the first linguists to break new ground in tackling the problems of 
lexical meaning was Sapir, whose notes on texts in Southern Paiute (1931) 
and a seminal article “Grading, a study in semantics” (1944) pointed to a new 
approach to lexical semantics. This was followed by Voegelin’s article (1948) 
on distinctive features and semantic equivalence. Soon there were several 
important treatments of the meanings of sets of words, using a technique 
known as “componential analysis” or “distinctive feature analysis,” in which 
distinctions in meaning were marked as binary plus-or-minus features. Sets of 
related meanings were then organized into taxonomic hierarchies or into 
matrices. 

Most of these early studies were restricted to a relatively small set of 
closely related terms, e.g. kinship, color, plants, and animals. Some of the 
most important articles were by Lounsbury on varieties of meaning (1955) 
and on Pawnee kinship (1956), by Goodenough on kinship in Trukese 
(1956), and by Conklin on flora in a Philippine language (1962). Other 
scholars extended these studies and dealt with pronominal systems (Hoijer, 
1951) and verbal aspects (Friedrich, 1979). An excellent example of an 
ethnographic dictionary based on these types of insights is The Great Tzotzil 
Dictionary of San Lorenzo Zinacantan by Robert Laughlin (1975). 

Various aspects of this distinctive-feature analysis of meaning are effec- 
tively treated by Lehrer in Semantic Fields and Lexical Structure (1974) and by 
Nida in Componential Analysis of Meaning (1975), which has been rewritten 
for a revised edition, and in Exploring Semantic Structures (1975). 

Despite some of these significant breakthroughs, a number of linguists 
remained skeptical of the role or importance of lexical semantics. In fact, 
some linguists suggested that the analysis of linguistic structure could be 
carried out without taking into consideration the meanings of lexemes. 
Transformationalists (linguists employing the methods of transformational- 
generative linguistics) generally regarded lexical semantics as essentially a 
marginal feature of language, a kind of appendage to syntax, to be treated 
largely as matters for so-called “subcategorization.” Others even believed that 
the system of binary contrasts in syntax could be employed in lexical seman- 
tics. Katz and Fodor (1963) attempted to devise a system for handling lexical 
meaning by using a typical transformational-generative “tree structure” for 
listing sets of binary contrasts in distinctive features. For example, they 
thought that the meaning of bachelor could be adequately described by choos- 
ing the left-hand alternatives in the series animate/inanimate, human/animal, 
male/female, and unmarried/married. This procedure did not define the mean- 
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ing of bachelor but only one of the meanings of the term. How, then, is one to 
define bachelor in the phrase bachelor girl or in contexts in which bachelor is 
used to speak of a person who has received a bachelor’s degree or in articles 
about young male animals which have been kept from breeding by dominant 
males? 

This approach employed by Katz and Fodor seemed to have the advan- 
tage of combining both syntax and vocabulary, but as Bolinger (1965, 1977) 
pointed out, there is no end to the number of semantic features which may be 
relevant in a series of peripheral meanings. 

Of all the transformationalists who have dealt with lexical semantics, the 
most insightful comments have come from McCawley, who in his two vol- 
umes on The Syntactic Phenomena of English (1988) has contributed remark- 
ably astute analyses of the meanings of syntactically significant lexemes, e.g. 
each, either, one, other, only, some, any, and with. 

Fillmore (1965) skillfully exploited certain transformational techniques 
in dealing with implicational and entailment rules in verbs, and extended 
such methods in treating case (1967). Leech, in his attempt to bring linguistic 
theory and semantic description closer together (Towards a Semantic 
Description of English, 1969), made a number of valuable analyses of English 
lexicography and syntax. A summary of various aspects of these linguistic 
approaches to lexical semantics is contained in Lyons’ two volumes on 
Semantics (1977). An excellent volume on Lexical Semantics (1986) by Cruse 
updates the most recent insights in boue d with a discussion of English 
words and meanings. 

The developments in lexical semantics have been greatly enriched by 
research in sociolinguistics, especially in the articles and books by Labov 
(1972), Hymes (1974), and Gumperz (1982). Labov's study of the use of 
English by different groups in New York City has proven to be particularly 
revealing in the areas of core and peripheral meanings, the fuzzy edges of 
meanings, semantic ambivalence, and vagueness. Labov showed how people 
have no difficulty naming prototypical objects such as cups, mugs, and 
demitasses, but the boundaries between such objects are indeterminate. How 
thin, for example, does a string have to be before it is called a thread, and how 
thick does it have to be before people will rightly call it a cord? Such prob- 
lems of indeterminacy and fuzzy boundaries exist in all languages and 
provide unlimited work and worry for lexicographers, lawyers, and theolo- 
gians. 

The semiotic perspective of language as a code is attracting more and 
more attention, particularly in view of the fact that language is by far the most 
complex code known to exist. Peirce's insights about the triadic relations in 
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meaning have provided a much sounder basis for a realistic epistemology, in 
which people can use language to speak meaningfully about the real or 
imagined worlds. His distinction between iconic signs (onomatopoeic expres- 
sions, such as cuckoo and put-put), indexical signs (lexemes that “point,” e.g. 
here, he, and that), and conventional signs (the vast majority of lexemes) has 
been very helpful in sorting out a number of problems in lexical semantics. 
His concept of three levels or types of meaning, spoken of as “firstness,” 
“secondness,” and “thirdness,” is especially useful in talking about certain 
distinctions in meaning of a single lexeme. For example, one meaning of cross 
may be described first as a sign designating a widely employed instrument for 
execution used in the Roman world, second as a sign representing the sacrifi- 
cial death of Jesus, and third as a sign representing Christendom, e.g. in an 
expression such as the conflict between the Cross and the Crescent. 

Jakobson (1970, 1972) dealt with a number of these semiotic aspects of 
meaning, especially in his treatment of metaphor and metonymy, in which he 
likened metaphor to imitative magic and metonymy to contagious magic. He 
also pointed out important parallels in different forms of aphasia. Other 
important treatments of the sociosemiotic implications of verbal signs are 
found in the work of Baron (1981), Krampen (1979), Merrell (1980), and in 
Eco’s basic, but rather difficult, volume A Theory of Semiotics (1979). 

Several scholars have recognized the importance of new developments in 
lexical semantics for a reexamination of the meanings of key biblical terms. 
Barr’s volume on The Semantics of Biblical Language (1961) was particularly 
important in helping biblicists avoid “word theology,” that is, deriving bibli- 
cal theology from the presumed history of key biblical terms. Barr was able to 
point out that the distinctive features of Old Testament theology are not the 
result of certain words, but of particular combinations of words. Other 
ancient Semitic societies had cognate lexemes with corresponding meanings, 
but these did not give rise to religious concepts comparable to what are found 
in the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Hill (1967) produced a very useful volume on the influence of Hebrew 
on the meanings of words in the New Testament, with special emphasis on 
expressions relating to salvation. And Caird (1980) dealt with numerous 
problems of figurative language in the Bible, while Louw (1982) treated a 
broader spectrum of problems, ranging from lexical through discourse 
meaning, in his book on Semantics of New Testament Greek. A fine volume by 
Silva (1982) is a basic introduction to the lexical semantics of the Bible, from 
both an historical and a descriptive point of view. A good deal about biblical 
semantics can also be found in several books on Bible translation, e.g. by Nida 
in Toward a Science of Translating (1964), by Nida and Taber in Theory and 
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Practice of Translation (1969), and by de Waard and Nida in From One 
Language to Another (1986), as well as in a number of the Translator's 
Handbooks and in many articles in The Bible Translator, published by the 
United Bible Societies. 

For future developments in a more sound interpretation of the biblical 
text, there are three important implications arising out of new insights about 
the meanings of words: (1) the inadequacy of most dictionaries, in that they 
depend so much upon glosses rather than definitions, lack a perspective 
based on culture, and fail to see the sociological factors underlying the desig- 
native and associative meanings of words, (2) the need to consider more 
closely the role of setting, both literary and cultural, and (3) the necessity to 
recognize the fundamental indeterminacy of lexical meaning, which, how- 
ever, does not grant a license for indiscriminate reading into a text anything 
the reader wishes to find. These three implications highlight the urgency for 
basic sociolinguistic and sociosemiotic studies of biblical lexicography, which 
for the New Testament will require a series of careful, detailed analyses of the 
distinctive semantic features in such key terms as xúpios, Tvedua, dixatocdv7, 
VOLOS, àya áo, yann, aylos, Tap, cà pa, owlw, kapdia, avri, Umép, 
peTavoew, APX, d6€a, TANPdw, TiaTis, MaTEw, Xápts, Kpivw, and kpiots. This 
list is in no sense complete, but it does illustrate a number of typical semantic 
problems of multiple meanings, fuzzy boundaries, overlapping semantic 
areas, and theological controversies. 


PROBLEMS 


Problem 1 


Compare the definitions of meaning in three standard English dictionaries 
on the basis of the number of meanings, the arrangement of meanings, and 
the clarity of definitions. Which dictionary appears to be superior and why? 


Problem 2 


Compare the order and classification of the meanings of Adyos in three 
different Greek-English dictionaries, e.g. Bauer (in German or in the English 
translation), Liddell and Scott, and Abbott-Smith. What seem to be the pri- 
mary reasons for the differences? 


Problem 3 


Compare the different meanings of éx7intw, atohapBavw, BAéro, and 
€xo in any standard Greek-English dictionary, and in each series identify 
those meanings which seem to have no semantic relation to the other mean- 
ings. 


Problem 4 


Describe how in each series the respective meanings of apyds, àpvéopat, 
and Aéyo, as listed in any standard Greek-English dictionary, tend to shade 
into one another. 
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Problem 5 


First compare the meanings of évoya in Liddell and Scott with those in L 
and N. What are the primary differences and why? Then compare the mean- 
ings of dvoya in L and N with those of name in any standard English diction- 
ary. What are the principal differences in number and types of meanings? 


Problem 6 


By comparing the meanings of ayaz7, Tamewwós, dixatos, and piàoropia 
in Liddell and Scott with those in L and N, try to determine the basis for the 
highly specialized meanings of these terms in the Greek New Testament. 


Problem 7 


Describe the different purposes for the information contained in the fol- 
lowing passages: Matthew 1.1-17, Matthew 5.17-48, Matthew 6.9-13, Luke 
15.1-2, and Luke 15.11-32. 


Problem 8 


What is it about the lexical and grammatical organization of John 1.1-5 
that makes the passage so meaningful and effective? 


Problem 9 


Compare the overlapping meanings in the following sets: 8Aézrv»/ópáo, 
Aéyw/aréw, AaufBàvo/Déyouat, and auaptia/mrapantwya/dpeiAnua. Can 
you indicate those types of contexts in which the respective meanings would 
not overlap? 


Problem 10 


By consulting standard dictionaries and encyclopedias, list as many dif- 
ferent kinds of codes as you can, e.g. Morse code and DNA code, and state the 
different types of referents represented by the signs of the respective codes. 


Problem 11 


Describe the different syntactic relations between the stems in the follow- 
ing compounds: yeveadoyéouat, Quavokrepeoo, Ouupnui(o, duxacoxpicia, 
eipqvomoiéco, Emtakicxirtor, 0coüiOakros, kapmodopéo, karamimTo, 
povopbaryos, piravdpos, 0eóiiXos, and xuMapxos. One may, for example, 
describe the syntactic relations of the stems in adToxatakptros as “B 
(-karakpuros) does something to A (=avTo).” 


PROBLEMS I25 


Problem 12 


Note how little of the literal meanings of dvoua, obpavós, and dais oc- 
cur in some of the idioms listed in the respective entries of the Greek-English 
Index in L and N. What are some of the possible reasons for this? 


Problem 13 


Describe some of the indefinite and ambiguous boundaries of meaning in 
the adjectives occurring in the following phrases: good friend, fine jewelry, 
large sum of money, and cheap books. For example, note the differences of 
meaning of good in the two contexts: we had a good time at the party and 
Saturday was a good time to get the work done. 


Problem 14 


On the basis of different contexts try to explain the reasons for the con- 
siderable distinctions in the meanings of mpokónTw, oxedos, and ros. 


Problem 15 


Classify the various meanings of the following terms as representing enti- 
ties, activities, characteristics, and relations: dv@pw7os, àvri, yevvdaw, 
ynpackw, emlaxomros, (woyovew, KaTHyopos, mapTus, and wayatpa. Note how 
the meaning of a term may be semantically complex, i.e. belong to more than 
one class, for example, zpopyrns is primarily an entity (i.e. a person) and 
secondarily (as an underlying element) an activity, namely, prophesying. 


Problem 16 


From typical contexts in which the following words occur in the New 
Testament, describe the likely associative meanings: åmoypaph, apyos, 
BàéXuypa, érrá, kowós, moppúpa, and awryp. 


Problem 17 


On the basis of what you find in a standard English dictionary, list the 
various meanings of bat and ball and decide how many sets of meanings there 
are for each lexeme. Also try to determine how closely the various meanings 
in each set are related to each other. 


Problem 18 


Describe as specifically as possible the indeterminacy in the fol- 
lowing series: thread / string / cord / rope / hawser, path / lane / road / highway, 
shanty/ cabin / bungalow / townhouse / mansion, and zóAis/ kouóTOAs/ key / 


àypós / vapeuBoAr. 
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Problem 19 


Without consulting L and N, analyze the different uses of yA@ooa and 
d5idwpe as determined by studying the respective contexts in a concordance of 
the Greek New Testament. Why do the different meanings of these terms 
seem to have such wide ranges of meaning? 


Problem 20 


Using the treatment of marýp in L and N as a model, analyze the mean- 
ings of kógpos and éyet(po without consulting the Greek-English Index in L 
and N. 


Problem 21 


Without consulting L and N, analyze and define the different meanings of 
AauBavw as found in Bauer. Please note that a series of glosses does not con- 
stitute a definition. 


Problem 22 


Arrange the different meanings of Aóyos, uéyas, éxo, TANPOw, and Tpós 
in such a way as to reflect in each set the extent of shared semantic features. 
That is to say, meanings that share the greater number of semantic features 
should be closer together. At the same time, try to determine why it is not 
possible to reflect accurately the various degrees of similarity. 


Problem 23 


Analyze the different meanings of fly and mind in the following sets of 
contexts, with special attention to ambiguous contexts: 


fly 


. There's a fly on the butter. 

. He caught a fly ball. 

. He tried to fly out of the room. 

. The bird flew into the window. 

. He flew to California. 

. He fishes with flies. 

. He flew at her in anger. 

. The flag was flying at half mast. 

. His insistence is the fly in the ointment. 
. The tent fly was torn. 
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mind 

. He changed his mind. 

. His mind is very sharp. 

. She does not mind the noise. 

. The boy refuses to mind his mother. 

. Will you mind the baby while Im downtown? 
. Do you mind if I leave now? 


QV Ut + WN ew 


Problem 24 


Try to determine the reasons for the different renderings of xpiots in the 
following series of contexts involving the New Revised Standard Version 
(NRSV), the New Testament in Modern English (NTME), Today's English 
Version (TEV), and the New International Version (NIV): 


Os 8 äv hovevon, Evoyos Sora, Tí) kpice. Matthew 5.21 
NRSV: and ‘whoever murders shall be liable to judgment’ 
NTME: and anyone who does so must stand his trial 
TEV: anyone who does will be brought to trial 
NIV: and anyone who murders will be subject to judgment 


iva uh UT Kpiow méonte James 5.12 
NRSV: so that you may not fall under condemnation 
NTME: and then you cannot go wrong in the matter 
TEV: and then you will not come under God's judgment 
NIV: or you will be condemned 


un kptvere kar’ Owe, adda riv Stxaiav kpiow kpivere John 7.24 
NRSV: Do not judge by appearances, but judge with right judgment. 
NTME: You must not judge by the appearance of things but by the 
reality! 
TEV: Stop judging by external standards, and judge by true 
standards. 
NIV: Stop judging by mere appearances, and make a right 
judgment. 
TAS PVYNTE ATO THs Kpioews THs yeévvgs; Matthew 23.33 
NRSV: How can you escape being sentenced to hell? 


NTME: how do you think you are going to avoid being condemned 
to the rubbish heap? 


TEV: How do you expect to escape from being condemned to hell? 
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NIV: How will you escape being condemned to hell? 


Problem 25 

Determine the reasons for the diverse renderings of aeos in the follow- 
ing contexts involving the New Revised Standard Version (NRSV), the New 
Testament in Modern English (NTME), and Today’s English Version (TEV) 
(note the problem of alternative interpretations in 1 Thessalonians 4.4): 


kai ovk Hptev iva Tis dveveyKn oKedos da Tod iepod Mark 11.16 
NRSV: and he would not allow anyone to carry anything through 
the temple 
NTME: and he would not allow people to carry their water pots 
through the Temple 
TEV: and he would not let anyone carry anything through the 
Temple courtyards 
7 Tas Sovarat Tis cioedGeiv els THY oikiav ToO ia XvpoO kal TA aer 
avTo0 apmacat Matthew 12.29 
NRSV: Or how can one enter a strong man’s house and plunder his 
property 
NTME: How do you suppose anyone could get into a strong man’s 
house and steal his property 
TEV: No one can break into a strong man’s house and take away his 
belongings 
WS TA OKEUN rà kepajukà ouvTpliBerat Revelation 2.27 
NRSV: as when clay pots are shattered 
NTME: he shall ‘dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel’ 
TEV: to break them to pieces like clay pots 


ovdels de Avyvov dyas kadumTet avTOv cKever Luke 8.16 
NRSV: No one after lighting a lamp hides it under a jar 
NTME: Nobody lights a lamp and covers it with a basin 
TEV: No one lights a lamp and covers it with a bowl 
arr’ ov ddvarat ovdeis eis THY oikiav To icxupod elceXOov rà KEN 
avTo0 diapmdacat Mark 3.27 
NRSV: But no one can enter a strong man’s house and plunder his 
property 
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NTME: No one can break into a strong man's house and steal his 
property 
TEV: No one can break into a strong man's house and take away his 
belongings 
Topevou, Ort aKedos ékÀoyñs éarív uot ovros Acts 9.15 
NRSV: Go, for he is an instrument whom I have chosen 
NTME: Go on your way, for this man is my chosen instrument 


TEV: Go, because I have chosen him to serve me 


eiüévat EKaTTOV UMav TO éavroO ake00s kTGcGaL 1 Thessalonians 4.4 
NRSV: that each one of you know how to control your own body 
or ...how to take a wife for himself 
NTME: Every one of you should learn to control his body 
TEV: each of you men should know how to live with his wife or 
...how to control his body 


Problem 26 


By using L and N, examine the extended meanings of mpórwmov, vids, 
and exmimtw, and try to determine those features of the literal meanings 
which may have been the basis for the extended meanings. 


Problem 27 


Examine the different meanings of xara as listed in L and N and study 
the possibility of reducing the number of meanings or of a different type of 
classification, as has been done in the treatment of ĉa in the text. 


Problem 28 


Why can 7rovéw be translated in so many different ways? Compare the 
use of moréw as a semantically “empty verb" with the use of English do in 
similar types of constructions, e.g. he did the worh, did you go?, he didn't help 
her, and I did go! 


Problem 29 


Examine the meanings of the following lexemes as listed in the entries of 
L and N: àbeAQósc (11.25), kowcwvós (34.6), uéroxosb (34.8), pidros (34.11), 
avaykatos> (34.14), vóvrpodosb (34.15), and yvworóse (34.17). What are the 
shared semantic features and the distinguishing semantic features of this set? 
Why is the meaning of à0eAQós* in a different domain? 
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Problem 30 


Study the extent of overlapping in the meanings of the following lex- 
emes: eicako)o? (24.60), ypnyopéw> (27.56), BAémo* (27.58), ekoméob 
(27.58), vpocéxo? (27.59), onperoouat (29.3), apopaw4 (30.31), and 
ékkpéuajuau*. (30.34). Determine the extent of shared features and of distin- 
guishing features. What are the reasons for the overlapping in meanings? In 
view of the overlapping, why are these meanings not in the same domain? 


Problem 31 


Examine the contributions of the prefixal elements in the following lex- 
emes: 7réu7roa (15.66), exméumw (15.68), cvyéumo (15.69), Gvaméumo? 
(15.70), dvamréumrw> (15.71), mpoméumw (15.72), and peraméumopat (15.73). 


Problem 32 


Determine the shared and distinctive semantic features of the following 
lexemes: méTpa (2.21), zrerpóes (2.22), A(0osa (2.23), A(0osb (2.24), and 
Whos (2.27). 


Problem 33 


Determine the shared and distinctive semantic features of the following 
lexemes: oikiaa (7.3), émavAts (7.4), BacíAevov. (7.5), avAn> (7.6), 
qrpaureopuov? (7.7), akqvij* (7.9), and mavdoyetov (7.11). 


Problem 34 


Determine the different types of “totality” in the meanings of the follow- 
ing lexemes: zás (59.23), mâsb (59.24), du@drepor4 (59.25), duddreporb 
(59.26), ékac'ros (59.27), OXosb (59.29), and mAńpwpa? (59.32). 


Problem 35 


Analyze the meanings of the following lexemes and determine what 
might be the semantic features which could have given rise to the figurative 
meanings: 7rpócw'rovb (9.9), cápéc (9.11), càp£ kal aipa (9.14), pAdooas 
(9.18), dvouab (9.19), yoy: (9.20), and okedosd (9.21). 


Problem 36 


Examine the extent to which the instrument employed in the following 
activities is a distinctive feature of the meaning of the respective lexemes: 
TUTTO? (19.1), d€pw (19.2), raráca cw? (19.3), pami¢w (19.4), rpockó7rT c? 
(19.5), "poc pyyyvvya (19.6), KoAaicw4 (19.7), paBdidw (19.8), and uaa 
(19.9). 


PROBLEMS I3I 


Problem 37 


Examine the possibilities of plotting the meanings ol the following lex- 
emes in terms of their relations to one another, in a manner somewhat similar 
to what was done Íor related sets of meanings of the same lexeme in Chapter 
3: kaiwa (14.63), Túboua, (14.64), GaTw (14.65), karakato (14.66), kav- 
paTiCw (14.68), cBévvupat (14.69), and Teópóo (14.72). 


Problem 38 


Analyze the distinctive semantic features of the following set of lexemes 
and determine what features may have been relevant for grouping these 
meanings into the same socio-religious subdomain: réAetos8 (11.18), 
veópvros (11.21), áóeAósb (11.23), warypf (11.26), and mpoajAvros 
(11.54). 


Problem 39 


What semantic features of the following set of lexemes are relevant for 
their classification as representing socio-religious groups: Aaósb (11.12), 
adeAporns (11.22), ékkAnaia* (11.32), cac (11.34), evvayoyyrj? (11.44), 
atpeousa (11.50), of ëk zrepurouñs (11.51), and áxpofdvaríab (11.53)? 


Problem 40 


Examine the problems of indefiniteness of time in the following lexemes 
specifying temporal units: aic? (67.143), yevead (67.144), kaupósc (67.145), 
éviavTÓsP (67.146), apab (67.148), oriy (67.149), dudorypa (67.150), 
MAtKiaa (67.151), Bpédosb (67.152), and yfjpas (67.157). 


Problem 41 


What are the semantic features of the following lexemes which make it 
possible for them to serve essentially as markers of causative relations (i.e. 
equivalent in many contexts to the difference between transitive and intransi- 
tive usage): BadAAw! (13.14), mporiOeuaib. (13.15), mpopépw (13.85), 
émireAéoP (13.108), vapewráyo (13.132), and karadépo (13.133)? 


Problem 42 


Determine the shared and distinctive semantic features of the following 
set: Aàg mo. (14.37), paivw (14.37), pwTiwa (14.39), àyaréAAob (14.41), 
O.avyá(o (14.43), aa rpáT ( (14.47), and karomrpiCouat> (14.52). 
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Problem 43 


Determine the relative degrees of comparison in the meanings of the fol- 
lowing lexemes: zAeíevb (78.28), meptagds (78.31), mapak (78.29), 
orepmrepura às (78.34), and rnAkobros> (78.36). 


Problem 44 


Determine the relative degrees of status and their implications for differ- 
ent associative meanings in the following series: Uwos* (87.19), weyadkwourvya 
(87.21), dd€af (87.23), kaAós! (87.25), eùyevýsa (87.27), ék deLidy Kabicw 
(87.34), àvác racisb (87.39), and mpwroorarns (87.52). 


OOS OS OR OREO) 
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logical/mathematical 18, 116* 
natural 18,116 
nature of 17, 22-34 
social aspects of 26 

Laughlin, Robert M. 118 

law 69-70 

Leech, Geoffrey 119 

Lehrer, Adrienne 118 

lexemes 4*-5, 7-8, 17-18, 21, 35* 


meaning of 35-79, 81-105 
principal function of 24-25 

lexical semantics  1*, 4-8, 11-13, 17-20 
history of 115-121 

lexicography 38-40, 62, 115, 119 
New Testament 8-11 

light 60-62 

linguistics 1, 105, 115, 118 

linguists 13, 21, 36, 38, 51, 116-118 

locust 73 

Lounsbury, Floyd G. 118 

Louw, Johannes P. 120 

L(ouw) and N(ida) 3, 4, 6, 8, 20, 73, 
81, 83, 84, 96, 104, 107, 109, 112, 
113 

lumping 61, 62, 75*, 77, 84, 111-112 

Lyons, John 119 


Malinowski, Bronislaw 117 
markedness 12*, 50* 
markers 5, 11, 21, 73-76, 108-109 
matrix 51 
McCawley, James D. 119 
meaning 1 
meaning 1, 4*, 10, 11-13, 17-18, 38, 
62, 96, 116 
associative 7,8, 16, 31-34, 117 
central 11-12, 38, 47, 49, 50,98 
class 8,47, 50, 57, 62*, 66, 70, 84 
complementary 86 
connotatiye 7,117 
core 38,47,49,119 
denotative 7,117 
derivative 22 
designative 7, 8, 31, 37, 83, 90 
dictionary 62 
distinctive 4, 38, 50-51, 57, 89-90 
extended 12, 38, 89 
figurative 12, 20, 70-72, 113 
literal 2, 12, 16 
marginal 38 
metaphorical 47,48 
minimal features of 86 
particular 8, 37, 47, 50, 56, 57, 
61, 66, 90 
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peripheral 11-12, 38, 119 
range of 17, 19, 37, 40, 45, 62, 
73, 100 
related 39, 42,61, 81-83, 86-105 
shared features of 83, 86, 89, 109 
supplementary features of 86, 89, 
92, 98 
syntactic  10* 
unmarked  35,38*,45 
meaning vs context 3,12 
Merrell, Floyd 120 
metonyms 45, 120 
Miller, George A. 117 
mode 22* 
morpheme 16%, 24 
morphology 21* 


names 
common 5* 
proper 5%, 28-29, 83, 109 

naming 24 

New English Bible (NEB) 62-67, 69, 
72 

New Testament 2, 5, 8-10, 13, 15, 18, 
29, 30, 33, 76, 82 

New Testament in Modern English 
(NTME) 62-67,69, 72 

Nida, Eugene A. 118, 120, 121 


Old Testament 9, 20, 39, 48, 69, 71, 
120 

Osgood, Charles E. 34,117 

overlapping sets 5, 18, 19, 61, 62, 85, 
92, 96, 99 


parables of Jesus 10, 14, 15 

parallax 17* 

parallels, semantic 22 

Paul (the Apostle) 6,9, 10, 18, 59, 69, 
70, 99 

Peirce, Charles 25,117, 119-120 

personification 30, 44, 45 

philosophers 116-117 

phonology 16, 21*, 27, 28 

Plato 33,59, 116 


poetics 21 
poetry 11, 13,19 
problems 
of determining particular and class 
meaning 70-79 
of lexical semantics 1-20 
of related meanings 100-105 
of semantic structure of 
words 29-31 
pronouns 11, 21, 29-30, 83, 109 
prototypes 38, 48, 50, 94-95, 117, 119 
psychologists 116-117 


Quine, Willard V. 116 


Random House Dictionary 3, 25, 61, 
78 
range,semantic 19, 38-39, 76 
reduplication 23 
referents 4-5, 8*, 21*, 25, 27-29, 33, 
107-109 
language-world 28 
multiple 28, 29 
practical-world 28 
unique 5, 28, 29, 83, 109 
relations 4,5, 8, 11, 17, 21, 24, 27, 29, 
37, 83, 84, 107, 108, 110 
religious vocabulary 8, 9, 32, 66, 72, 
100 
Revised Standard Version (RSV) 62- 
67, 69 
rhetoric 12, 16*, 17, 21, 23 
righteous 9 
run 6, 89-90 


sanctions 20, 100 

Sapir, Edward 23,118 

Saussure, Ferdinand de 25, 117 
semantic domains (see domains) 
semiotics 119-120 

series 86 

set phrases 35*, 36 

setting 9, 11-13, 20, 31-33, 82, 121 
shoe 39 
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signs 
and referents 27-28 
conventional 120 
iconic 27,120 
indexical 27,120 
limited number of 28 
onomatopoeic 27, 120 
system of 4,19, 24-25 
verbal 4,5, 7,12, 17-19, 21*, 24- 
25, 27-28, 105, 117 
Silva, Moisés 120 
similarities 48, 60, 77 
skip 89-90 
sociolinguistics 119 
sociosemiotics 105, 115, 120, 121 
space, semantic 43, 51,81 
speech community 14, 21, 23, 26 
splitting 61, 75*, 77, 84, 111-112 
stems (of Greek lexemes) 35, 86, 93, 
104 
stock 12-13 
subdomains 8-9, 84, 103, 109-112 
substitutes (pronouns) 5, 11, 21, 83, 
109 
synonyms 1,5 
syntax 21*, 28, 118, 119 
system 
binary 25,118 
languageas 21,24 
of classification 39 
ofdomains 105 
ofsounds 16 
of verbal signs 4, 19, 24-25 
open 17,116 


philosophical 116-117 


Taber, Charles R. 120 

taxonomic classification 18, 85 

tense 22*,23 

theology, theologians 2, 19, 23, 57, 50, 
69, 105, 120 

thermodynamics, second law of 18 

thinking 14 

throw out 52-56 

titles 28, 29 

Today's English Version (TEV) 2, 62- 
67, 69, 72 

transformational-generative linguistics 
118, 119 

triad (sign, referent, interpretant) 25, 
117 


verbal artifacts 30-31, 68-69 
Voegelin, C. F. 118 


Waard, Jan de 121 
walk 6, 89-90 
Wittgenstein, L. 116, 117 
words 
definitions of 4, 7,9, 45, 67 
limited number of 28 
semantic structure of 29-31 
world 
imagined 21,120 
linguistic 21, 24,31 
nonlinguistic 24 
practical 25,28 
real 21,31,120 


GREEK INDEX 


Only the Greek words that have been discussed in terms of meaning are listed 
in this Index. Superscript letters are not included. 


ayabos 99 axordovew 91 

àyanáw 2,5, 33,85 axotw (rois civ Bapéws axodw) 72 
ayamn 6, 30 axovw eis TÒ ovs 73 

ayiate 2 axpis 73 

ayiacpos 2 GdAouat 91 

&yto, 100 adwan€ 102 

ayios 100 Gupos 88 

&yuoc)v] 6 àvakpá(o 93 

üyo 92 avahioxw 101 

aywvicouat 72 avOpwros 3, 30, 100 

adeAdds 30 avotyovew ai akoal 73 

abo 85 ävwĝev 11 

aiytadds 88 àmépxopat OTTiow rapkòs érépas 58 
aima 76 amopbeyyouar 92 

aipéouat 104 &pmá(o 101 

aipw Tov cravpóv 36 &pros (róv éavrot üprov éobiw) 36 
ailcxpórus 27 

airéw 3 BarraAoyéo 84,93 

aio» 95,96 BiBriov 31,69 

&káDapros 100 BAémo 5 

axon 31 Béro eis mpocwmov T 

akoĵ axotw 72 Boaw 93 
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Bovday 19 
BovaAowat 18,19 


yeveá 96 

yf 40-45, 87 
yivouat 97,98 
ywockw 3,5,94 
y^écca 114 
yovu 113-114 
yuq 15 


daiuwy 33 
dnunyopéw 27 

à 73-77 

Ou wow 83 

Oupmá(e 101 

didwue 95 

idw ddfav TH OG 7 
drepwraw 94 
dixarocuvy 9, 19,99 


dixatow 9 
wkw 92 
ddots 31 


dodA0s Geod 20 

dodAos Xpicrod 'Igco0 20 
Óvvajus 1 

Swpéouat 95 


€yévero b€ 5 
yw eit 20 


eik 103 

eis 103 
etoepxouat 97,98 
etomrniaw 87 


eloTpexw 87 

cioepw eis Tas dkoas 73 
éxBaddw 51-56 
exkAnoia 57 

exdéyouar 104 


exmnoaw 87 
ékmUmTO 36 
ev 76 


évexey 103 
évicTaua, 97,98 
evumpvioy 102 


émakoAovÓéo 97,98 

emt Baw riv xetpa ¿7 üporpov kal 
BAémo eis Ta Ómríaow 24 

emiAvw 1 

emiTeAew 97-98 

emrige Cvyóv ëm Tov 
Tpaxnrhov 36 

énos 1,5 

épugveta 1 

épxouat 5,6, 98,99 

evpioxw 94 

evTpamtehia 27 

e 77-78 


(éco TQ Tveüpar. 24 
(préo 94 


7]Kko 97,98 
Akia 96 
Tupa 95 


Gre eivat 1 
GéAnua 19 
GéAw 18,19 
Geos 10 

@npiov 100 
Buyarnp 15 


ibob 5 
iva 103 
icxvs 17 


kaGapos 100 

Kaipos 96 

Kakos 85,99 

kapbía 3, 71-72, 81, 83 
KaTa ckozOvr diwxw 103 
KaTadtwxw 94 
KaTahapBavw 11 
KaTavadicxw 101 
KaTatpexw 87 

kevos 103-104 
KAnpovouos 9, 10 
kvýĝouat Thy dxony 72 
kowwvéw 95 


KOLVWVEW QLMATOS Kal Capkós méuTa 91 
Kpagw 84 mepimatéw 87,91 
Kparos 17 mepiTpéxw 87 
Kuptos 10 minto 97,98 

mTAaTUvw Thy Kapdiay 24 
AaÀém 5 TÀeovekréo 102 
AapBavw 104 mÀeovefía 102 
Aaós 102 TAnpow 97,98 
A€yw 1,5, 85 Tve0ua 3,4,6, 11, 13, 81-83 
Aóyos 4 TveÜpa Gytov 6 

TveÜua aywovvys 6 
uavOdvo 94 movnpos 85 
parny 104 mopevowat 99 
pepi(o 95 mpoyivopat 97,98 
ueravoéo 101 mpos 103 
uerpéw 95 mpos TO oùs AaÀéw 85 
un 104 mpoortpexw 87 
pvéopat 94 mMpoTpéxw 87 


pvcTüpuov 10 
popoAoyía 27 pavriCouas Tv kapdiay 24 
pia 2,5 

viros 88 
vóuos 30, 69-70 
vos 3,81, 82 


vwOpos rais dxoais 73 


capkos GeAnua 58 
cápé 6, 13, 57-59 
cap& kai atya 12,58, 113,114 


onpaive l 
ó vój4os Kat oi zrpodfjra, 69 ckeüos 114 
oida 5 copia 30 
oixouuevn 114 cravpós 33,76 
opvdw 19 cwáyo 113 
övap 102 cuveidnots 3,81 
Oveipos 102 ouvodetw 91 
övopa 114 copo 92 
ópáw 5, 93,94 cüua 59 
ópxéopaı 91 
Or 5 Tameivwois 13 
ova 5 Tékvov 15 
ovat 5 Tecos 4 
òxàos 102 TéAos 103 

tis 30 


Tapadtos 88 Tots civ Bapéws åkoúvw 72 
mapadoyiCouat 36 TOV €avTOd üprov éobiw 36 
marp 45-51 róÉov 4 

meCevw 99 Tomos biOadracaos 88 
meipatw 94 TpéXo 91 
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vrayw 5, 98,99 xapitow 68 
virepaipowat 102 xetAos 88 
umd 76 xep 114 

xpwrós 28 
$épo 92 
onui 1,85 Vvxn 3,81-83,114 
piàéw 2, 5, 85 
$oBos 30 wpa 96 
$pjv 3,81 ws emos eimeîv 1 
$ovéo 93 woavva 2 


XapiGouar 68, 95 
xápis 5, 30, 62-68 


Matthew 
1.22 
2.4 
3.4 
4.15 
4.18 
4.22 
4.25 
5.13 
5.16 
5.18 
5.20 
5.48 
6.1 
6.7 
6.9-13 
6.27 
6.33 
7.5 
7.22 
8.12 
8.28 
9.6 
9.25 
9.27 

10.22 
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73, 74, 97, 98 
113 
77, 78 
40, 43 
87,91 
45, 4T 
91 

45 
45, 47 
40, 43 
99 
45,47 
99 
84, 93 
16 

96 

19 
52-53 
52-53 
52-53 
74, 76 
40, 43 
52, 54 
84 

74 


“ISL = 


10.29 
10.35 
10.37 
11.17 
11.19 
11.25 
12.1 

12.20 
12.29 
12.32 
12.35 
13.5 

13.44 
14.5 

14.19 
14.24 
15.9 

15.17 
16.17 
18.15 
21.7 

21.9 

21.12 
21.39 
22.37 
23.9 


40, 43 
100 
45,47 
91 

30 

40, 43 
74, 76 
52, 54 
101 
95,96 
52, 54 
40, 43 
94 

77 

95 

40, 43, 87 
104 
52,54 
12, 58, 113 
30 
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23.30 
24.14 
25.25 
27.45 


Mark 
1.12 
1.36 
2.5 
2.27 
3.27 
4.1 
4.21 
4.24 
4.28 
4.34 
4.37 
5.34 
6.17 
6.49 
6.55 
9.3 
9.15 

10.4 
10.30 
11.9 
11.10 
15.45 
16.20 


Luke 
1.23 
1.28 
1.55 
1.72 
1.73 
2.49 
2.52 
3.8 
4.17 
4.22 
4.29 
5.5 
5.11 
6.17 
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46, 47 
97, 98 
40, 43 
40, 43 


52, 54 
94 
15 
74, 76 
101 
40, 43 


46, 47 
46, 47 
46, 47 
46, 47 
63, 67 
46, 47 
31, 69 
63, 67 
52, 54 
74, 76 
41, 44 
88 


6.22 
6.32 
8.54 
9.23 
9.26 
9.54 
10.2 
10.35 
10.38 
11.43 
11.47 
12.3 
14.15-24 
15.8 
15.20 
17.23 
18.8 
19.4 
23.25 
23.26 
24.5 


John 
1.5 
1.13 
1.14 
1.16 
2.4 
2.15 
3 
3.22 
5.17 
5.20 
5.35 
6.31 
6.37 
7.52 
8.6 
8.12 
8.15 
8.39 
8.41 
8.44 
9.24 
9.35 
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10.4 53,55 25.24 93 
10.33 100 25.27 1 
10.34 69 27.17 36 
12.13 2 27.38 53,55 
15.19 20 27.39 88 
16.21 3 27.41 88 
16.33 77,78 27.42 104 
21.15-17 85 28.1 88 
28.27 72 
Acts 
1.2 104 Romans 
1.8 41,44 1.1 20 
1.15 114 1.3 6, 13 
2.4 92 1.4 6, 13,81 
2.12 1 1.5 64 
2.41 114 1.7 100 
2.47 63, 67 RIT 19, 99 
3.8 91 2.16 100 
3.10 103 3.22 99 
5.19 74, 76 3.25 97,98 
7.1 77 3.27 70 
7.2 46, 48 4.3 99 
7.3 41, 44 4.4 64 
7.10 64 4.15 30 
7.50 114 5.12 97 
7.58 53, 55 5.15 5 
9.7 91 5.21 30 
9.15 114 6.14 64 
9.36 1 7 69 
10.17 94 7.5 59 
12.14 87 7.23 70 
12.21 27 8.2 70 
13.11 98 8.3b 58 
14.14 87 9.17 41, 44 
14.16 96 9.30 99 
16.29 87 10.4 99 
17.6 92 10.16 31 
17.31 114 11.14 57 
19.31 91 13.4 103 
20.13 99 
20.24 64, 68 1 Corinthians 
21.32 87 1.2 100 
21.34 74 1.3 65 
23.25 77, 78 1.9 76 


24.27 64, 66, 67 1.22 94 
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1.26 
4.15 
5.5 
7.29 
12-14 
12.10 
14.11 
14.14 
14.31 
15.14 
16.3 


2 Corinthians 
3.3 
6.18 
7.1 
7.12 
8.7 
13.5 


Galatians 
2.9 
3.18 
4.23 
4.30 
5.16 
5.19 
6.6 


Ephesians 
1.6 
1.19 
4.6 
4.9 
4.28 
5.4 


Philippians 
1.29 
2.10 
2.11 
3.14 
4.12 
4.15 
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94 
103-104 
65, 67 


76 
46, 48 


68, 95 


53, 55 


114 
114 
103 


Colossians 
1.2 
1.20 
1.22 
1.27 
2.4 
3.5 
4.12 


2 Thessalonians 
1.5 


1 Timothy 
1.5 
1.12 
3.16 


2 Timothy 
3.1 
4.3 


Titus 
1.1 


Hebrews 
2.14 
4.2 
4.12 
5.1 
5.7 
7.2 
7.9 
7.16 

10.10 
11.12 
11.23 
11.25 
12.9 

12.29 


James 
1.17 
2.17 
2.25 
5.7 


103 


103 
65, 67 
57 


97, 98 
72 


20 


5.17 
5.18 


1 Peter 
1.24 
3.7 
3.18 
5.9 


2 Peter 
3.9 


1 John 
4.18 


2 John 
12 


41, 44 
41, 44 


57 
65 
81 
97, 98 


18 


30 


73, 74, 76 
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Jude 
7 


Revelation 
3.10 
5.10 
6.5 

11.2 
12.16 
12.18 
13.3 
14.3 
18.3 
19.2 
19.18 


58 


41,44 
41,44 
77,78 
53,55 
41,44 
88 

41,44 
85 

42,44 
42,44 
57 
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PROBLEM INDEX 


Problem: Z3 cited 
[52 Aaa a mus 1 po ONE 68 
d p av 2 2 MN MR 70 
d qas antata 4 JO eere 72 
EI ER RN 5 NOA MASA 5 77 
Sisa sauna uqa yay 6 28 usn dis 79 
o PREMO MED: 9 p PE 85 
T semana sss, 16 Oa S 85 
8.................... 16 Slc eu ers. 87 
PARTUR 19 diues ur 88 

Os aun em 2 21 33 PPP 92 
i4 PORE 24 ME Foe 93 
Léon ons 24 E. TR: 93 
x cA 26 KNIT NE 94 
14.................... 27 J DRITTE 95 
l o AE E says 29 Li. AMEND ERE 96 
IO oe 33 o TUER 96 
bist 38 zs PEN 96 
tO as sae 39 41... ua t 98 
19.22127 a Nas 45 di siecle 99 
20-0 ene ee 51 e E AAE as: 101 
Alas ep 57 44.................. 102 
CN 59 
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